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We are glad to see that the political newspapers 
areS%eginning to urge upon the Republican party 
the duty which The Christian Union urged four 
years ago; that of making a thorough canvass of 
the South for the Republiean caudidates. We 
believe that the Boston ‘‘ Herald” was the first to 
take up and enforce The Christian Union’s call to 
this duty. Whatever might be the result in the 
present campaign, it is certain that the ‘‘ Herald” 
is right in saying that ‘‘ prominent Republicans of 
the North would be respectfully listened to in the 
South, and by going there would accustom the 
Southern people to broader and more tolerant 
views of political differences.’’ This view is sec- 
onded by such representative journals as the Chi- 
cago ‘‘Tribune,” the New York ‘‘ Times” and the 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Press.” It is the Republican par- 
ty’s own fault that it is to-day a purely Northern 
party, and this sin of sectionalism may prove to 
be a mortal sin if it does not make haste to do 
works meet for repentance. 


In The Christian Union for May 5th we pointed 
out three English problems with which the Glad- 
stone administration would have to deal, and we 
indicated the difficulty which Mr. Gladstone 
would probably experience in holding his con- 
glomerate party together. The difficulties have 
already been encountered in dealing with one of 
these three problems; the Irish land question. 
As we have heretofore explained, a large propor- 
‘tion of the land in Ireland is cultivated by tenants- 
at-will, who are subject to be ejected at any mo- 
ment. Holding atenure thus dependent on the 
caprice of the landlord or his agent, they have no 
interest toimprove the land, oreven to preserve it 
from deterioration. A very moderate bill has 
‘been introdaced into the House of Commons by 


Mr. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland, which 
confers discretionary power on the Irish County 
Court judges, enabling them to give compensa- 
tion for improvements to distressed tenants ejected 
for non-payment of rent. The Attorney-General 
for lreland has proposed an amendment making 
still more guarded this very moderate provision 
for the protection of tenants. He proposes that 


no claim for compensation shall be allowed by | 


the courts if the landlord has giventhe tenant an 
opportunity to dispose of his interest and he has 
refused or neglected so to do. The whole land: 
lord interest of Great Britain, however, including 
a considerable section of the Liberals, has com- 
bined against this very moderate measure; the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, one of the largest Irish 
landlords and Under Secretary for India, bas 
withdrawn from the Administration because of his 
dissatisfaction; and Lord Derby is reported as 
ready to lead the opposition to the measure in 
the House of Lords. Upon the other band, the 
Irish members who represent the tenantry object 
to the bill as inadequate, and the Government ex- 
presses its fear that if this or some analogous 
measure does not pass there will be a serious out- 
break in Ireland. If tue landlords did but know 
it, Mr. Gladstone is their best friend; andis pro- 
tecting them from communism and revolution by 
protecting their tenants from rapacity and ca- 
price. 


Students of current history are just now greatly 
interested in two questions: What will Turkey do 
in response to the demand presented by the Euro- 
pean powers, that she surrender Thessaly and 
southern Janina to Greece? and, if she refuses, 
what will the European powers do? The general 
impression in well-informed circles appears to be 
that Turkey will interpose a passive resistanee; 
that if the Sultan were to acquiesce he would be 
obliged to put down an armed insurrection of the 
Mosleurs, on the one hand, and to subdue the bel- 
ligerent Albanians on the other, and he has no 
means with which to doeither. If he refuses to 
acquiesce in the decision of the European powers 
they will probably have little need to do anything 
else than simply leave him to his fate. There are 
indications that France, England and Russia will, 
if necessary, combine to compel his submission ; 
but the probability is that this will be unneces- 
sary. The Bulgarians are already organizing for 
the purpose of emancipating Eastern Roumelia 
from the rule of the Sultan, imposed upon her by 
the Berlin Treaty; and a Bulgarian insurrection, 
enforced as it would be by volunteers from Rus- 
sia, would give Turkey all she could attend to in 
the vicinity of the Dardanelles, while Greece, 
aided as she probably would be by European vol- 
unteers, would take possession of the territory 
awarded to her by Europe, in spite of Albanian 
resistance. 


The ‘‘New York Herald” publishes in full the 
results reached by the Moroceo conference which 
has been in session for scme time past, and has 
included representatives of all the principal Eu- 
ropean powers, and of the United States. Two 
subject matters were before this conference. In 
dealing with the Mohammedan powers the Chris- 
tian governments have never allowed their sub- 
jects to be brought for trial before Mohammedan 
courts, but have organized their own consular 
courts which have gradually come to exercise ju- 
risdiction over all interpreters and other employes 
of the Consuls. One of the objects of this confer- 
ence was to limit the jurisdiction of these consular 
courts and remit the trial of all natives of Mo- 


rocco, with a few specified exceptions, to thecourts 
of Morocco. The other object of the conference was 
to secure the free exercise of all worships and relig- 
ions, and especially the protection of the Jews, 
who have been treated by Mohammedans in Africa 
almost as badly as by Christians in Europe. An 
edict was secured from the sovereigu of Morocco 
commanding all the governors and deputies to 
give the Jews adequate protection and redress in 
the future; but Mohammedan edicts and declara- 
tions are a poor reliance for protection and a just 
government. 


The Christian Union bas long maintained that 
it is the duty of the national Government not 
only to keep open the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries to the Gulf bat also to keepin order 
the levees, which protect the lands on either side 
from its destroying floods. The same considera- 
tions which make it our duty to protect our sea- 
board coast line by lighthouses and buoys, and 
to keep open the channels to our great harbors, 
make it also the national duty to protect the 
States on either side of the Father of Waters against 
its incursions. This duty has just been re-enforced 
by the break in the Soy levee in the midst of some 
of the richest and best farming land in Illinois. 
For over a week the break was feared, and the 
people of the locality who were immediately 
threatened strained every energy to prevent it, 
but in vain. To keep the waters of such a river 
within its banks requires the resources and 
energies of the nation. A district forty miles long 
and four to ten miles wide was protected by this 
levee, and the greater part of it has been sub- 
merged. Several lives were lost; the loss in prop- 
erty cannot easily be computed. 


The Assembly of the Deputies and the Senate of 
France have compromised their differences re- 
specting amnesty by uniting on a bill which gives 
amnesty to all concerned in the Communistic rev- 
olution, with a very few exceptiony, which are 
said not to exceed ninc in all, and embrace suclr 
leaders as MM. Rochefort and Blanqui. These 
will probably receive pardon from the Govern- 
ment and be restored to all the rights of ecitizen- 
ship except the right of holding office. It is said 
that the Government will delay the farther execu- 
tion of ths Anti-Je:uit proceedings until the courts. 
have passed upon the legality of the decrees and 
the governmental method of executing them. 


The subscription for the erection of the statue 
of Liberty in New York harbor has been com- 
pleted, and its completion celebrated by a grand 
banquet in Paris. One bundred and eighty-one 
towns and a hundred thousand subscribers in 
France are represented in this testimonial of the 
good will of the French people to the American 
Republic. The statue is to be completed in time 
to be erected on Bedloe’s Island in 1883, the cen- 
tepary of the Versailles Treaty of Peace between 
England and America, and the year of the Inter- 
national Exhibition in New York city. 


The United States Circuit of Kentucky is re- 
ported to have rendered a decision of no incon- 
siderable interest to the public. The Louisville, 
Cincinnati and Lexington Railway gave notice to 
the Adams Express Company that after a certain 
date it would refuse to carry express matter. The 
Adams Express Company thereupon applied for 
an injunction to prevent the Railway from carry- 
ing out its purpose. The Court granted the in- 
janction on the ground that railroads are special 
corporations createé for the public convenience, 
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that as common carriers they are bound to afford 
all the facilities reasonably required by the pub- 
lic for the carriage of its goods, and that the ex- 
press business is of a kind which the public neces- 
sities require and which the railroads themselves 
are not created to perform. They cannot, for 
example, be compelled to make collections or to 
carry perishable freights with such dispatch as to 
insure their safe and timely delivery. They may 
therefore be compelled to act as carriers for the 
express companies. The decision is not only im- 
portant in itself, but even more so as an illustra- 
tion and application of the principle that the rail- 
roads are servauts of the people, and can be com- 
pelled by the courts to consult the convenience 
and provide for the wants ofthe people. 


SCHOOL OR BUSINESS? 


OUR boy is fourteen years old. You are 

considering the question whether you shall 
take him out of school and put him to business. 
In the shop he can earn his living at once. In 
school he costs you from $300 to $800 a year. 
Even if he goes to a public school his board at 
home costs something and he earns nothing. And 
what is the use of his learning Latin, Greek and 
algebra for the practical affairs of life? Will his 
musa, musae, musae, and his xv, y and 2 ever en- 
able him to sell more calicoes or at more cents a 
yard, or to get.more bushels of wheat out of an 
acre of ground, or even to convince a jury of 
practical Americans that his client is entitled to 
$1,000 damages from the railroad company that 
smashed his trunk or by its delay compelled him 


to miss an important appointment? He can read, 


write and speak the English language correctly: 
why not apprentice him to his trade and let him 
begin? Shall I keep him in school or put him to 
business’? That is a qdestion a great many fathers 
are considering this summer—and every summer. 

Keep him in school. 

He that apprentices his boy chooses his career 
for him; and no man knows enough about either 
his boy’s nature or his future to maké such a 
choice wisely. Some men have to make it; that 
is their misfortune; it ought not to be your 
choice. If he is put intoa store it is very unlikely 
he will ever become a lawyer; if into a lawyer's 
office it is hardly probable that he will emerge a 
civil engineer. By putting him into business you 
decide what business he shall go into. But you 
can no more tell what your boy at fourteen ought 
to be at forty than you can tell what an unlabeled 
paper of seeds will become if planted. He isa 
mere bundle of possibilities. What life bas for 
him you cannot foresee. Who could have guessed 
that the canal boy of forty odd years ago needed 
to be educated to be Senator and perhaps Presi- 
dent of the United States?’ Who could have fore- 
told that the young Irish school teacher half a 
century ago was to be the greatest retail aud 
wholesale merchent in the world? Who can tell 
what Providence has in store for your boy? What 
he needs for bis highest measure of success is such 
an education that he may be able to do with his 
might whatever his hand finds to do; and there- 
fore he needs to have every might in him well 
developed. Education does not merely fit men 
for their station; it shows them what station they 
are fitted for. It designates men by developing 
them. Education of a man is like cultivation of 
the soil; it shows what possibilities there are in 
him. 

A purely business education is always a narrow 
education. It develops a particular power and 
leaves the others undeveloped. It tends to make 
lopsided men; men of narrow horizons; men of 
limited abilities; that is, of abilities limited to a 
single sphere of action. The boy who goes into a 
store at fourteen to stay till he is twenty-one may 
graduate a capital salesman, but he will learn 
nothing else in bis school but how to sell goods; 
and life may have some other service for him, 
possibly even a higher service. The boy who 
graduates at college at twenty-one will not know 
how to do any one thing as well as his mercan- 
tile companion, but he will be able to learn how 


todo any one of a hundred things. Ina commu- 


nity where caste determines position, where the 
son of a merchant is pre-ordained to be a me- 
chanic and the son of a shop-keeper to be a shop- 
keeper, apprenticing is very well. But in a 


eountry where society is not only fluid but boil- 
ing, where the bottom is all the time going up to 
the top and the top isall the time going down to 
the bottom, every father should be ambitious to 
give his son an education that will enable him to 
take any place and hold and fillit. Business edu- 
cation makes ‘‘rut” men; a liberal education 
makes broad men. A business education equips a 
man well for a single chance; if he misses that he 
has no reserve. A liberal education equips a man 
for a hundred c\ances; if he fails to get one door 
open he has in his hand the keys of ninety-nine 
more. 

It is the broad man who prospers in ‘‘hard 
times.” The man who has but one spring on his 
place may go thirsty in a drought; not so the 
man who has a score. When times are dull, it 


| is the book-keeper who keeps a ledger account 


beautifully and knows not how to do anything 
else who gets left. out in the coid, because there 
are no more ledgers to be kept. The versatile 
man, who has an adaptability to dv whatever 
work comes to his hand, always finds some work 
todo. When a college graduate is found starving 
the story goes the circle of the newspapers from 
Boston to San Francisco; but when clerks and 
bookkKeepers go hungry no one thinks it strange. 
It is an appalling problem to contemplate: what 
will the thousand and odd graduates of our col- 
leges this year find to do? Bat, somehow, they 
all do find something. Our colleges do not fur- 
nish the country with its beggars, its paupers or 
its tramps. A well-educated man is a man of 
many resources, and he is therefore ready for many 
exigencies. There is safety in breadth. 

It is the broad man, also, who generally finds 
‘* room at the top.” Education does not impart 
genius; genius sometimes serves in lieu of educa- 
tion: but, as a rule, it is the well-educated men 
who are topmen. The man who is master of many 
crafts is the only man who is really master of any 
craft. The mechanic who knows how to drive a 
nail but not how to solder a joint may be a good 


carpenter, but he will never be an architect or a. 


builder. All professions require for the best and 
highest success an encyclopedic knowledge. It is 
conceded that ministers, lawyers, and doctors 
should have a liberal education; but why not as 
well merchants, mechanics, and farmers? The 
successful merchant is not a mere peddler with an 
empirical skill at driving a bargain; he ig a master 
among men; and he myst know the laws of trade 
—that is, political economy; the earth and its 
products—that is, physical geography; the man- 
agment of men—that is, practically, mental and 
moral philosophy—and must be a skiiled littera- 
teur, for to writea good business letter requires as 
much facility with the pen as to write a good 
editorial. The successful mechanic ought to know 
the science of forces—physies, chemistry, natural 
philosophy—or he will be building a Gilmore’s Gar- 
den wall to tumble down on the heads of the 
dancers, to his amazement and other people’s 
indignation. We hope the day is not far distant 
when our colleges will send some of their men 
into the building business, and we can have plumb- 
ing and carpentering bossed by brains. The farmer 
ought to be a chemist, kuowing the constituents 
of both soils and plants; and a physiologist, know- 
ing the organism of animals and the laws of their 
health and the nature of their diseases; and a 
merchant, knowing the needs of a changing mar- 
ket and how to manufacture for it. For the 
highest success every vocation requires every 
knowledge; no true Jearning comes amiss. The 
man who knows how to do only a single thing 
can never be master of any art; for he can never 
direct many men how to do many things. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the true object 
of education is not learning but ability. . The well 
educated man has learned something more than 
Latin, Greek and algebra; he has learned how to 
learn, which is far more important. The suprem- 
est ability in life is the ability to acquire new 
knowledge readily and to use it promptly, and he 
who has spent ten years in learning must be an 
extraordinary fool if he has not in that time 
learned how to learn. This is none the less true 
because there are some extraordinary fools. 

We discuss this question of schoo] or business 
on a purely bread and butter basis. We ignore 
the consideration—a vastly higher consideration— 
that life is more than business, and to be a man 


is more than to be a merchant or a mechanic. In 
its purely economic aspects the higher and broader 
education ‘‘pays.”’ There must always be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. But the supply 
will probably always equal the demand. The 
merchant is more than a salesman, the mechanic 
is more than a carpenter, a mason or a plumber, 
the agriculturist is more than a digger in the 
dirt; if you want your boy to be that something 
more, strain every nerve and every resource, if 
need be, to keep him at school as long as he is 
learning there, and to give him as high and broad ' 
an education as the abilities which he has in- 


‘herited from ‘you enable him to appropriate and 


utilize. 


EDWIN ARNOLD AND BUDDHISM. 


MONG the most interesting and profitable 

lines of study opened by the scholarship of 
the day are those running through the religious 
thoughts of the heathen. Only the narrowest 
bigotry among Christians can feel anything but 
delight in the many noble moral utterances and 
exalted spiritualizings which are to be culled from 
the Vedas and Sutras, the Zend-Avesta and Kings; 
flowers in what we had hitherto supposed to be 
an utter desert, which indicate the existence of 
subterranean water-courses of religious conscious- 


ness. 
Our surprise at their discovery naturally im- 


parts a fascination to the doctrines of the heathen 
which is not warranted by any real merit of truth 
in them, while, at the same time, it creates a 
temptation to exaggerate their significance. There 
has thus grown up a fashion of praising whatever 
of excellence we discover in these writings, even 
at the expense of depreciating the far deeper 
Christian truths with which we are so much more 
familiar; just as we over-rate the precocious say- 
ings of children. Thus the life and teachings of 
Sakya-Muni have recently been exalted into a 
comparison with those of Jesus. While such at- 
tempts are confined to essays which are read only 
by scholars who are themselves capable of judg- 
ing them they are productive of no especial harm. 
When, however, they are thrown into the popular 
form they create an error which no one with a © 
right literary conscience would willingly propa- 
gate. 

Our criticism is suggested by a book whose 
many rerits almost redeem it from this one fault 
into which the author has fallen. Arnold’s 
‘* Ligot of Asia” is one of the most charming pro- 
ductions of the generation. Its poetic beauty 
fascinates us,‘and the sentiment of love and of 
almost Divine charity, with which the author has 
haloed his hero, excites our purest emotions. 
But from a study of the sources from which he 
has drawn his material, Spence Hardy’s compila- 
tions, we are cuuvinced that the book is indebted 
more to the writer’s own generous and lofty in- 
vention than to either the real Buddha of histo- 
ry or the ideal Buddha of the legends. 

The story as told in the poem is built out of a 
comparative few of the noblest, selected from the 
mass of puerile and extravagant, legends of Gau- 
tama, which would tax the patience of any but an 
Oriental to read. A conservatory of rare tropical 
plants, selected for their beauty and luxuriance, 
would be as accurate a representation of thetrop- | 
ical swamp in which they grew. Thus Mr. Ar- 
nold’s scene of the ‘‘ Nativity,” with the stellar 
conception, the universe trembling witb joy, the 
conscious earth putting forth ‘‘a thousand sudden 
flowers to spread a couch,” inadequately translates 
the Oriental legend witb its hundred royal wet- 
nurses, the 160,000 attendant princes, and the 
Celestials playing upon harps twelve miles long, 
blowing conches 120 cubits long, whose blasts 
rang four and a half months, and shielding the 
head of the wonderful babe with umbrellas twelve 
miles high. 

So also the archery contest, although marvel- 
ous enough in that, with a bow which no man 
could bend, Gautama sent his arrow through the 
target ‘‘ past reach of eye,” is free from the more 
extravagant statements which we find in the le- 
gends that he bent the bow upon his toe-nail, and 
pierced with his arrow four plantain trees arranged 
at the four corners of a square. The poet’s de- 
scription, too, of Gautama’s escape from the sens- 
uous delights of the palace contains no hint of - 
the marvelous horse nine yards high which ap- 
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pears in the legendary account, and which ‘“‘re- 
flected with joy” upon the ‘‘ great renunciation” 
in which he was assisting his master, and planned 
that, in the event of the palace gate not opening, 
he would leap the wall with Gautama upon his 
back and the charioteer hanging to his tail; an 
exploit which the charioteer proposed to eclipse 
by vaulting the inclosure with his master upon 
one shoulder and the horse upon the other. Thus 
the legends are a confused mass of puerile fancies, 
of which Gautama’s aerial seat, and his hanging 
his garment upon a viewless peg in the sky, are 
quite dignified excerpts. 

We confess to a reverence for the moral char- 
acter of Arnold’s hero as displayed in his great 
‘‘temptation.” Certainly nothing more nearly 
approaches in significance the temptation of our 


- Lord. But our reverence vanishes when we study 


this seene under the guidance of the Buddhist be- 
lievers, from whom our autfigr derived the 
material for his account. We endure the 
supernaturalism in which the poet sets the scene: 
Blasts 

Of demon armies clouding all the wind 

With thunder, and with blending lightning flung 

In jagged javelins of purple wrath 

From splitting skies.” 

But risibility takes the place of reverence when 
the tempter as represented in the legends mounts 
an elephant 1,000 miles high, aud marches to the 
assault with an attendant army 164 miles long, 


- each warrior in shape of some horrid monstrosity. 


We forget all moral significance of the temptation 
when it comes against Gautama with a mighty 
wind which hurled rocks thirty miles in height, 
but could not lift a hair of his sacred head; with 
rain whose drops were as big as palm trees, but 
which could not cast their spattering spray upon 
his garment; and with 100,000 burning mountains, 
which, transformed by the gentleness of the 
Buddhistie spirit, fell as flowers at his feet. The 
result of the temptation was that 136 burning 
hells opened, and scattered the hosts of evil; the 
elephant being the most prominent figure in the 
scene of discomfiture, as, curling his trunk into 
his mouth, and his tail between his legs, he igno- 
miniously fled. 

It is not our purpose to disparage the ‘‘ Light of 


_Asia’’ as a literary production, or to find fault 


with the ‘‘ poetic license”’ with which the writer 
has selected the material for his purpose; but 
simply to guard the ordinary reader from an error, 
which, from many comments we have heard, we 
judge to be widely spread; namely, that the poem 
represents Buddha and Buddbism as they are con- 
ceived of by their votaries. Our criticism may be 
expressed by italicizing a sentence in Mr. Arnold’s 
own preface: ‘‘I have taken the imperfect Bud- 
dhistic citations much as they stand in Spence 
Hardy’s work. And have also modified more than 
one passage in the received narratives.” 

To this we may add Hardy’s own estimate of 
Buddhism: ‘‘ There are econfessedly some features 
that we are called to admire; but the folly in some 
instances and the absurdity in others mark the 
whole to be ‘of the earth, earthy.’” 


NOTES. 


In this number of The Christian Union Dr. Ray 
Palmer contributes to the Silent Hour Series some 
helpful thoughts upon the uses of affliction; Mr. A. 


. D. F. Hamlin, whose sketches of Student Life in Paris 


we published a month or two ago over the nom de 
plume of ** An American Student,” has an interesting 
study of the Paris Salon; Lieut. Charles Williams, U.S. 
A., narrates an experience among the Indiansin which 
he himself took part; our Turkish correspondent re- 
ports an important and radical change in the ad- 
ministration of the Armenian Mission; Mr. Frank 
Newman furnishes some useful and timely hints for 
tramping,andin the Home Department Mrs. Edward 
Ashley Walker also gives some s nable advice to 
those who are about to leave their homes for the coun- 
try. The sermon is the one preached last Sunday 
morning, in which, in view of the misinterpretations 


' put upon his discourse of the Sunday morning previ- 


ous, Mr. Beecher defines his theologieal position. 
To make room for this sermon the Lecture-room 
Talk in which Mr. Beecher commemorates the lives of 
the late George Merriam and Rey. Samuel Brown, and 
which we had proposed publishing this week, is neces- 
sarily held over. Our readers who recall Mrs. Ella 
Farman Pratt’s charming Easter poem, or are fa- 
miliar with ber editorial work in “* Wide Awake,”’ 
will join with us in extending a cordial welcome 
to her husband, Mr. Charles Stuart Pratt, who makes, 
this week, his first appearance in our columns. 


The “Christian World” of London thinks The Chris- 
tian Union’s invitation to its subscribers, contribu- 
tors, admirers, and friends generally to call “at 22 
Washington Square “‘ rather a bold invitation,” and it 
wakes this invitation the text for a hint to its own 
friends ‘‘to avoid Fleet Street on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday.’”’ On the other hand, quite a number of our 
readers and contributors have recognized in very 
pleasant notes, not intended for publication, our 
proffered hospitality, and not a few of them have 
taken advantage of it to call, not to our inconvenience 
but to our gratification. The same mail which brings 
us the ‘‘ Christian World” brings us also from London 
the following response from an old friend, Dr. Deems, 
who is so used to appearing before the public that he 
will not mind if he is introduced to our readers here: 

35 MARYLEBONE ROAD, ent 
June 9, 1880. 
My Dear L. A.: 

Some one bas sent me your published letter describing 
your new quarters. You always did know what was good, 
and this movement is one of your sensible things. There is 
nothing like putting yourself under ‘“‘the droppings of the 
sanctuary”’ of the Church of the Strangers. Look at Scrib- 
ner’s. It came up and planted itself just in front of the 
church, so that Dr. Holland and all his “ boys”’ can see all the 
funerals and weddings that take place; and see how they 
have thriven thereon! And there is the Union Theologicr' 
Seminary, which was there before the church came; but you 
know tbat itdid not amount to much—certainly not as much 
asnow. We are just as willlng to distill benediction upon 
you, and I prophesy that The Christian Union will now come 
to be really a good family paper. 

Yours faitbfully, CHARLES F. DEEMS. 

Another letter, from the Rev. Irving L. Beman, we 
might be pardoned for quoting. The editors have 
shown how this invitation strikes them; Mr. Beman’s 
note shows how it strikes the rest of mankind—wtho 
are, after all, in the majority: 

; CROWN POINT, N. Y., June 4, 1880. 

I am delighted with your removal to 22 Washington Square, 
and the large-heartedness of invitation, and all that, which is 
evinced; that is just like The Christian Union and its editors. 
I do not know that I shall very soon have an opportunity to 
accept your hospitable invitation to 22 W. Sq., but I am talk- 
ing it up among my friends and ministerial brethren bhere- 
abouts as I meet them,and I find it strikes all others as it 
does me. So far asIknow, in regard to the management of 
newspaper and editorial offices you are the first gentlemen to 
doff the blunt and don the urbane way. It has greatly in- 
creased my admiration and love for The Christian Union and 
its editors. Yours in the best of bonds, 

IRVING L. BEMAN, 
(Pastor Ist Cong. Cb.) 


The Rev. J. E. Higgins, of Fergus Falls, Minn, has 
been called to account for loose views on the doctrine 
of Future Punishment, and a committee of the Con- 
gregational Association of that State has been ap- 
pointed to labor with him to bring him back to the 
faith. In answer toa personal request from The Chris- 
tian Union he thus states his views on this subject in 
a letter to the editors: : 

‘‘My views respecting Future Punishment do not differ 
widely from those of Mr. Lockwood, noticed in your col- 
umns of The Christian Union. I hold that we can neither 


positively affirm that some will endlessly suffer nor positively” 


deny that they will. I hope it to be true that the major- 
ity of the race will be saved tbrough Christ. I hope there 
is a future probation for some who do not to my mind seem 
to bave a fair onein this life. Yet here I neither affirm nor 
deny. Ourignorance of what really constitutes a fair pro- 
bation, or even of whatin any individual case is animprove- 
ment of it, should render one very modest in bis avowing 
knowledge on this question. I have not positive conviction 
that all will be saved. I have never taught so. On one occa- 
sion I went so far as to say it was my bope that such would 
be the case. I am convinced that there is more moral influ- 
ence in the teaching that we do not positively know as to 
the future punishment than in teaching that we do know it 
to be either endless suffering or to end in universal salvation. 
I could not go into the Universalist denomination. I do not 
see myself inconsistent in asking to be permitted to stay 
where am.” 

Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Munger, who hold substan- 
tially these views, have been ordained in the Congre- 
gational denomination; the Rev. L. I. Briggs, who has 
just left the Universalist denomination, because, hold- 
ing these views, he was not regarded by his brethren, 
and did not regard himeelf, as a Universalist, has been 
received into a Congregational church at Syracuse 
and ordained to one of the most conservative pulpits 
of Boston, that of Dr. Webb, of the Shawmut Avenue 
Congregational Church. If this is the only respect in 
which Mr. Higgins differs from his more positive 
brethren he will not be disfellowshiped by all Con- 
gregationalists, whatever the final action of the Min- 
nesota Association may be. 


The Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., who died at Saratoga 
July 6th, bad long been prominent in educational 
work. Graduating from Brown University and the 
Newton Theological Seminary, he entered on the 
active work of teaching at once, as Protessor at the 
theological institution which is now known as Madi- 
son University. Three years later he assumed the 
responsibilities of President of the Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and in 1855 was elected President of 
Brown University, a position which he filled with 
exceptional ability until 1867, when he became Gen- 
eral Agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, estab- 
lished by George Peabody for “the encouragement 
and promotion of intellectual, moral and industrial 
education among the young of the more destitute 
parts of the Southern and Southwestern States of the 
Union.” ‘Dr. Sears remained in this position until his 


death, and did much toward promoting education in 


the South. When the fund was established not a 


single Southern State had a modern system of public 
schools, but within eight years no State was without 
such a system. He was recognized as a writer of 
force and scholarship, and contributed largely to the 


American Cyclopxdia.” 


The “N. Y. Times’’ last week ingeniously picked 


out sentences and half sentences from a very imper- 
fect report of one of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and wove 


them together, with asterisks, into a paragraph asa 
basis for a sentence of excommunication against him 
as a heretic who had gone over “to the camp of 
Parker and Ingersol.’’ Mr. Beecher has survived 
many more serious edicts of excommunication than 
this one. Someof the contemporaries of the *“‘ Times’”’ 
however, have, with credulous suspicion, trusted it, 
and reported its paragraph wifhouffhaving even the 


grace of the “Times” to confess that they omit the — 


context and the connections. The readers of the 
Christian Union need no new assurance that Mr. 
Beecher holds fast to the Christian faith, and is 
neither a transcendentalist with Theodore Parker, 
nor a materialist with Robert G. Ingersoll. But they 
will, nevertheless, be glad to read ‘anew his statement 
of the faith as he gave it to his congregation last 
Sunday morning, and as we present it in this week’s 
Christian Union, word for word as it was preached. 


A correspondent courteously criticises what he re- 
gards as our cavalier if not contemptuous treatment 
of the National Prohibition movement, which he 
compares to the anti-slavery movement in its earliest 
stages. Heclaims that as we had a right to prohibit 
slavery in the United States Territories, a step which 
in the providence of God proved to be preliminary to 
the abolition of slavery in the States themselves, so 


now we havea right to prohibit in the Territories the | 


sale of liquor which makes worse slaves of men. The 
answer is simple: the negroes were enslaved by law. 
against their will, and could only be emancipated by 
law; the drunkard is not enslaved by a law, and law 
cannot of itself emancipate him. A cause may de- 
serve respect though it has but few advocates, but it 
is not deserving of respect merely because it has but 
few advocates. ' 


Father Hennessy, of Jersey City, continues to make 
vigorous war on the¥eolish extravagance which many 
people think an essential part of mourning at funer- 
als. A few days ago, on the occasion of the interment 
of an old lady of his parish, he rigorously enforced his 
order that not more than twelve coaches should fol- 
low the hearse, and sent away a number of extra car- 
riages. Speaking of the matter at a service soon 
after, he said that in nine cases out of ten this absurd- 
ity left families without enough to eat, and he pro- 
posed to putastoptoit. In England Cardinal Man- 
ning has taken up the reform with great vigor, and 
does not permit funerals in his diocese to take place 
on Sunday. These are good examples for Protestant 
churches. 


The friends of the Harvard Annex feel that its per- 
manent success is assured. Already seventeen stu- 
dents have been examined for next year’s courses, 
and a considerable increase of the number is expected 
in theautumn. The average percentage of marks for 
the students of last year was unexpectedly high; in 
few cases only falling below eighty; and the general 
testimony of theinstructors is heartily and enthusi- 
astically in favor of their young lady pupils. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that a vigorous 
and promising movement is on foot in London for 
the founding of a permanent college for the educa- 
tion of women in connection with King’s College. 
The plan seems to be very much that of the Harvard 
Annex. 


The New York “Observer” insists that Joseph 
Cook is a Spiritualist. Joseph Cook insists that he is 
not. Thisisa point on which Joseph Cook ought to 
be better informed than the New York “ Observer.” 
It is not worth while to convert so useful a defender 
of the faith toso childish a superstition against his 
will. Mr. Cook denies that either fraud or nervous 
derangement or both together afford a sufficient ex- 
planation of the so-called Spiritualistic phenomena. 
A man may go much farther than this, he may hold 
that a portion of these phenomena is due to spirits, 
and yet not be a Spiritualist. . 


The “Indian Mirror,”’ published at Calcutta under 
the auspices of the Brahma Somaj, commenting on 
the spread of Mohammedanism in India says signifi- 
cantly: ‘‘ It issaid that the one God of Islam and its 
simple creed is more attractive to the untutored 
Asiatic mind than the Trinity and complicated theol- 


ogy of the Christians. If that be true—and the facts . 


seem to prove it—we think there is good reason why 
Christian Missionaries should proceed to simplify 
their creed as fast as possible.”’ 


For the purpose of stimulating the composition of 
sacred music in this country Mr. George C. Rock- 
wood, Musical Director of the Church of the Holy 


Trinity in this city, offers $70 and $30 respectively as 


prizes for anthems for the use of the quartets and 
chorus choir under his direction; the manuscript to 
be sent to him at 17 Union Square on or before the 
first of October. The words must be exclusively 


Scriptural. 2 
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-ALord Jesus himself. He was a man of sorrows. 


THREE SONGS OF THREE. 
By CHARLES STUART PRATT. 
I. WAITING. 
UR wings yet a-flutter with flight 
From the feverish drearhi of the town, 
In a new world of greenness and bloom 
We have nested and nestled down. 


O, were ever the heavens so blue, 
Or the breezes so blessed as these 

By the meadow-ways wafted, and blown 
Through the leafy twilights of trees! 


And ours is the world-wide gladness 
Of the green earth’s eternal sweet song— 
And yet under the symphony’s sweep, 
That the years and we men prolong, 


There’s a hush in the wedded hearts— 
Tender hush of a hope and a prayer— 
As though a divine white lily 
Were unfolding its petals there. 


II. BORN. 
Out of the darkness a dawn; 
Out of the silence a song; 
And out of the hush a murmurous coo; 
Out of the heart-break at morn 
At twilight an ecstasy strong 
That lifteth and thrilleth two glad hearts through! 


III. WELCOME. 
Glad with the heart of the father, 
O breeze, 
Blow and blow, light-heartedly blow, 
Till the whole of the wide, wide earth shall know, 
And hearts glad a- quiver be set, as with sun-kissed leaves 
are the 
Multitudinous trees! 


Sing with the heart of the mother, 
O bird, 
Sing and sing, and exultant sing, 
Till the heart of the blue, blue heaven shall ring 
And thrill with a welcome gladder than ever for other 
Fair, fair baby was heard! 


Pierce the wide spaces of outer 
And far, 
Flood and flood, O light of the sun— 
But ah! when your splendid circuit is run 
You’ve seen no gladness so glad as our gladness about a 
Baby bright as a star! 


THOUGATS FOR SILENT HOURS. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LOVE. 
By THE REV. RAY PALMER, D.D. 
HE worried heart often asks within itself, If God 
loves me, and desires my welfare, why does he so 
often put into my hand the cup of anguish? Why, in- 
stead of giving» me green pastures and still waters, does 
he lead me through dreary wastes and over flinty paths, 
or toss me on stormy seas? Do such things indicate 
a father’s tender care for my true well-being? Or how 
have I offended him, that he so visits me with expres- 
sions of his displeasure? How often such questionings 
arise in Christian hearts! How often have they sug- 
gested themselves to mine! 

But I open my Bible and find them distinctly an- 
swered. ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom hereceiveth. If ye be with- , 
out chastisement then are ye not sons.”’ ‘ Neither 
hath this man sinned nor his parents, that he was born 
blind,” said the Saviour himself. It is plain that in 
thepresent condition of things there is some grand 
necessity for suffering—some most importigt en to 
be answered by it. ‘The more carefully I study the 
Scriptures the more clearly it Appears that the disci- 
pline of suffering in the experience of those who love 
God is, in fact, a discipline of love, of divine love, pure 
and faithful, seeking the highest good of the object of 
its affection. If I do not recognize and accept it as 
such I misinterpret and wrong my heavenly father’s 
goodness. It does not appear that the precious fruits 
which he would have me reap from suffering can be 

conveyed to me in any other way. 

The Bible shows me that the necessity of suffering 
~~ as related to good extended even to the case of the 
So it 
must needs have been. ‘‘OQught not Christ to have 
suffered and to enter into his glory?” he said; the one 
the necessary antecedent of the other. He ‘‘ was made 
perfect through suffering,” of whom the Father had 

said, with a voice from heaven, ‘“‘This is my beloved 
son!” If the fullness of his sinless humanity could not 
be made complete without the suffering through 
which he passed, how much less can our weak and sin- 
ful humanity be restored without it to the perfect im- 
age of God. How salutary was the effect of sore trials 


upon him we are told in one brief but most significant 
sentence. Forty days alone in the wilderness, without 
food, among wild beasts, oppressed with a sense of 
the vastness of the work before him, struggling with 
inward questionings and tempted of the devil—how 
acute and exhausting the suffering involved in all this! 
But then what? ‘‘ And Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee”! This was the result of the 
discipline of 5 ey om as a discipline of love for him. 
He came out of it filled with the Holy Ghost, with new 
strength, new ardor, new self-devotion to the work of 
his high mission. Soin all his sabsequent sufferings 
to the end. They all served to prepare him for the 
eternal priesthood and kingship in which, as the Lamb 
in the midst of the throne, he is Head over all things 
for the Church. 

Is it, then, altogether a dark mystery, a strange 
thing, that the children of God in the present life 
should suffer? that I, if I am one of them, should take 
my share of what is painful? Let me consider. What, 
as a child of God, is my supreme desire? What do I 
know to be, and feel to be, my supreme good? Cer- 
tainly, to be godlike; to be a child worthy of his love. 
But in order to be this I must be freed from the power 
of evil; must be emptied of self-seeking and self-will, 
and have formed in me all pure and generous and 


‘| Sweet affections ; must acquire right habits of thought 


and aspiration, come into hearty sympathy with God 
and all goodness, and put on the divine graces which 
invest the character of the heavenly household with 
celestial beauty. That only severe disciplines, by 
which the natural shall be made to give place to the 
spiritual, can accomplish all this I plainly see; and 
whev, in answer to my earnest prayers that God will 
mold me into his perfect image, he appoints these for 
me, are they not indeed disciplines of love? They may 
for the time fill my heart with anguish, my eyes with 
tears, my days with crosses, self-mortifications and 
sacrifices; but when they have so subdued my will, 
driven me to seek comfort on the very bosom of my 
Saviour, helped me to crucify the flesh and to become 
dead to the world, shall I not thankfully exclaim, ‘‘Ah 
yes! He hath done what I most desired—hath given 
what I wanted; not what might be agreeable to-day, 
but what was and is essential to my enduring welfare, 
my eternal blessedness. The Lord hath done great 
things for me, whereof I am glad. He hath dealt 
bountifully with me; blessed be his name!” 

No; it is no hardship that the children of God must 
suffer for the present, to a greater or less extent, those 
outward evils which result from their material organi- 
zation or are naturally incidental to it, and those in- 
ward troubles which originate in their disordered 
moral constitution and the imperfection of their spirit- 
ual life. It is the cruel father who indulges and grati- 
fies his son till he is ruined. He is the loving father 
who restrains, corrects if need be, subjects to the cult- 
ure and training which, though painful, develop his 
true manhood and prepare him for honorable and use- 
ful life. Let me be thankful in my inmost heart that 
it is such a Father that I have in heaven; one who will 
let me suffer the light afflictions which are but for a 
moment rather than lose the exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory to which they stand related. 

Yes, believer; trust wholly, and faint not even in 
thy sorest straits. He that loveth thee will not let 
thee suffer one pang too many. Listen in thy darkest 
hour, and thou shalt hear him whispering to thy soul, 
** Oh thou afflicted, tossed with tempests and not com- 
forted, behold 1 will lay thy stones with colors and lay 
thy foundations with sapphires.’’ After the storm, 
light, beauty, gladness, and richer and sweeter life in 
God. Then thou wilt heartily approve the methods of 
his grace, and rest in his everlasting and perfect love. 


THE PARIS SALON. | 
By A. D. F. HaMLin. 
INCE May 2d the Paris ‘‘ Salon”? has been open 
to the public, and tens of thousands of Par- 
isians—French and English Parisians, American and 
Italian Parisians, Parisians Polish, Russian, Rouman- 
ian, Swedish and Danish, besides Germans and Chi- 
nese—-have been crowding the halls and corridors of 
the vast Palais de l’Industrie, where this great annual 
exhibition is domiciled. As this is the largest and 
probably the finest as well as the most comprehensive 
of the world’s annual art displays, and as it has been 
referred to in The Christian Union paragraphs, I trust 
I shall be satisfying the curiosity of some who have 
never seen it, and the more definite interest of others 
who have, in giving some account of what the Salon 
really is. 

Paris is unquestionably the art market as France is 
the art leader of Europe to-day. The number ofartists, 
foreign as well as native, working within its limits, is 
enormous. A friend of mine the other day counted up 
the names oftwo hundred Americans studying or prac- 
ticing art in Paris. When one thinks of all the 
Russians, Poles, Austrians, Greeks, Swiss, Danes and 


English likewise working in Paris, and then of the still 
greater nuiwber of native artists, it is easy to realize 
that no better center exists for an annual iuternational 
exhibition of the fine-arts work of the year. The 
French government, which is essentially a paternal 
and subsidizing government, has accordingly organ- 
ized this annual display under its own auspices and 
protection. I dare not say how many annual Salons 


have been held; I think this is about the eighty-seventh. 


So it has had time to become thoroughly a part of the 
Parisian year; an event as much looked for and counted 
upon as any of the four seasons, and far more regular. 

Whence or how this exhibition received its name I 
do not know, but it is not hard to imagine that it may 
have arisen in the glorious days of Louis XIV., when 
that august monarch shed the golden sunlight of bis 
patronage upon contemporary art, and the fashionable 
thing for the grand monde was to visit and admire the 
work of the royally-pensioned artists in the endless 
salons of Louis XIV.’s palace-wilderness at Versailles. 
Or else because, as the weekly gatherings of the 
literary big-wigs in the aristocratic parlors of the 
Faubourg St. Germain were called salons, it was. 
thought proper to extend the name to these gatherings 
of artists and their work. Howeverthat may be, the 
Salon does not mean a parlor at all, but invariably refers 
to the annual display in the huge and endless rooms 
and halls of the Palace de 1’ Industrie on the Champs 
Elysées. The expensesare all paid by the government. 
The Under-Secretary of State is made the ruling author- 
ity; he makes regulations and appoints committees 
and the jury of reception. The invitation to partici- 
pate extends to all artists, in any and every land, and 
to any who can by any stretch of imagination call 
themselves artists, and the veriest daub, the most 
shapeless model in clay may be sent in. Industrial 
art is excluded, however. The catalogue embraces the 
following designations, or classes of work received: 
I. Oilpaintings. II. Water-color paintings, drawings 
in pencil, ink, crayon, pastel, charcoal; paintings in 
enamel and on china; engravings. III. Sculpture, 
including medallions but not ornamental carving. 
IV. Architecture. 

The artist who aspires to exhibit in the Salon must 
present his pictures before a certain dav in March. 
He receives therefor a receipt, which hie will be very 
careful not to lose. Then for weeks he must wait in 
suspense, while the jury of admission weary their eyes 
and backs and patience sorting out the frightful pile 
of work, rejecting here, marking ‘‘ doubtful” there; 
setting aside this and that as exempt from examination 
on account of some previous medal or honor won by 
its author. When one thinks that this year the jury ex- 
amined nearly twelve thousand works, and admitted 
seven thousand, one can see that the suspense of the 
artist is bound to last for weeks. His picture accept- 
ed, he is notified of the fact; otherwise he presents 
his receipt and his rejected work is returned him. 
The exhibitors then elect their juries in painting, 
architecture, and sculpture, and the varnishing begins. 
Friday before opening day the artists personally visit 
and superintend the final work of varnishing, and their 
friends have ‘‘ private view.” This varnishing day is 
the greatest day of all; for then are to be seen all the 
celebrities of Paris, from the President himself and the 
more self-important M. Turquet, the Under-Secretary of 
State, down to the newest actress at the Varidétés, 
down through all the grades of government, the bench, 


the operating room, the pulpit, rostrum, and journal- 


ist’s office. And as the first breath of summer is just 
stealing over the fast awakening earth, one sees here 
not only noble and beautiful figures and famous heads 
but elegant and springlike costumes, and hears the 
rustling of light and summery fabrics, or the gentle 
agitation of jeweled fans, while among all the crowd © 
move the busy and excited artists; some elegant and 
dandyish, others seedy and poor—worn with labor, 
poverty and dissipation; but these are few—fewer 
than the vexed and disappointed visages of the unfor- 
tunates who have received ‘‘the honors of the 
cymaise”—i. ¢., the “skied.” All this is seen at 
any ‘‘ private view” in any land, but nowhere on such 
a scale, and nowhere with the accompaniments of 
splendor and luxury which only Paris can afford. 

_ A less fashionable but more characteristic day is 
the last day of the reception of pictures; for as the 
closing hour approaches (4 P.M. of a Saturday evening) 
the crowd of applicants increases in geometrical ratio. 
Each one, his picture handed in, remains to watch the 
later and more excited arrivals, and hundreds of out- 
siders join the curious throng. The crowd fills the 
entrance of the Palais de l’Industrie up to the cordon 
of police, so patient and polite, who stop all but the 
bearers of pictures. But, by fair means or foul, one 
and another slips past, and finds among the crowds 
of artists on the stairs a point of vantage to survey 
the scene, and watch the increasing stream of 
in-pouring artists. A crowd of Americans have 
swooped down upon the crowd from ‘‘the Quar- 
ter,” and no eel is more slippery than they. Not 
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one of them has a picture; but, behold! one-half of 
them are above on the stairs, beyond the police and 
the outer throng. The Frenchmen are noisy, but not 
more so than thpse young fellows from New York, 
Maine, California, Ohio, Massachusetts, and ‘‘ all 
over.” 
The stream of in-comers still increases. Without, 
upon the grass and the gravel alike, are scores of 
vans, carts, trucks, wagons, stuffed full of canvases, 
water-colors, casts, medallions and tiles. Busy and 
sweating commissionaires are rushing frantically the 
wrong way, bearing frames, pictures and orders. ‘The 
surging crowd makes them furious. Here are two 
men bearing an enormous section of a frame on their 
shoulders. An American from Syracuse rushes in and 
seizes it in the middle. He is out of their reach, the 
frame is so long, and passes in as the artist! A big 
fellow from Ohio carries in another man’s picture and 
passes the bristling line. Meanwhile a chorus of 
shouts greets every uncovered canvas, whose subject 
is called aloud or made fun of with sundry noisy jests 
that I cannot remember and would not repeat. Every 
remarkably bad work receives the feigned and noisy 
applause ofthis student mob. Ifa picture comes in 
horizontally they are on their knees to look at it from 
below, or the occupants of*the stairs yell atit from 
above. It is a ceaseless storm of laughter, cheers, 
abuse, fun, curses and yells. Among all this crowd 
one sees here and there a young girl slipping in, blush- 
*ing and terrified, with a precious little package, a 
painted tile, or a portrait in enamel, her hard-wrought 
labor of many hours. And I think they must have 


been all accepted, there is such a lot of porcelain stuff 


and very school-girly drawings. : 

At 4 o’clock the gates were to be closed. At 4:45, 
passing along a street in the Quartier de Vaugirard, 
two miles away, I see a belated artist wheeling a big 
picture in a wheel-barrow toward the Champs Elysees. 
I hope he was admitted, but have my fears. 

The first Sunday in May the exhibition is thrown 
open to the public. Every day but Sunday and Thurs- 

_ day the admission is one franc during the day. Sun- 
day and Thursday are free, and the crowd is simply 
stifling. The interminable rooms of the great building, 
all lighted from the roof and hung with white cotton, 
so that neither window nor ceiling is visible and yet 
all is flooded with light, are crowded; the walls with 
pictures, and the floors with visitors. At night the 
electric light sheds its garish rays over the whole, and 
the crowd is even greater, unless one seeks in the great 
central garden, roofed with glass, where the sculpture 
is exhibited, the rest and quiet and coolness one longs 
for so intensely after the two or three hours of a first 
_ Visit to the Paris Salon. 
PaRIs, May 31, 1880. 


AN INDIAN EXPERIENCE* 


By Lieut. CHARLES WILLIAMS, U.S.A. 


HE San Francisco dispatches of July 18th, 1878, 
among other notes of the warfare then waging 
against the hostile Bannacks in Eastern Oregon, con- 
tained the following incident : ° 
“ Last evening the Nez Perce scouts, under Lieut. Williams, 
accompanied by the white scouts belonging to Col. Sanford's 
command, went into camp on North Powder. While sitting 
around the camp fire, all dressed in citizens’ clothes, a man 
named Haines, captain of a volunteer company, who had 


, seen the party enter the timber, fired two shots into the 


scouts from atree about sixty yards distant, killing one of 
the Nez Perce scouts and mortally wounding another. The 
Nez Perces are much incensed at Haines, and it was with 
much difficulty the white scouts and Lieut. Williams could 
restrain them from killing him at once. 

The circumstances of the affair, which may be inter- 
esting from the light which they throw upon the In- 
dian character and the valuable results of Christian 
influences, are as follows: 

At 5 o’clock on the evening of July 17th we arrived 
at a suitable place to camp, near ‘‘ Doc Anthony’s 
Ranch,” on a high bank rising from Powder River. 
Immediately after pitching camp our party scattered, 
some of the Indians fishing, others, with five white 
scouts, lying about on the ground, tired out by the 
hard day’s march. As we lay in this position we saw 
a number of strangers coming over the brow of the 
bank from the river toward the camp. They were 
dismounted and holding their horses. Suddenly, crack, 
crack, crack, came the reports of three rifles. Spring- 
ing to our feet we seized our carbines, when a young 
man from among the strangers rushing to the top of 
the bank shouted, ‘‘ Don’t shoot, father! For God’s 
sake, stop shooting !”’ 

Scarcely was it realized that white men, and not 
hostiles, were firing into our camp when one of the 
Indians, taking me by the arm, pointed to a prostrate 


* Lieut. Williams, who narrates this interesting experience, 
is a graduate of West Point, Class of %5,and has been en- 
gaged for several years in active Indian service in the North- 
west. In the campaign against Chief Joseph he was severely 


wounded. The present narrative has been prepared from | 


his private letters, not originally intended for publication, 


form in the angle of a fence but a few feet distant and 


said, ‘‘ Yaka memolose Luke!’ Luke is dying! 

Hastening to the fallen Indian, and raising him up, 
the mark of the leaden messenger was seen on the 
back and front of his large blue army overcoat, and 
when this and his blouse were thrown open the blood 
too plainly marked the spots where the bullet had en- 
tered the lower part of the back and had gone out 
through the right breast. 

The party almost immediately came into camp. 
They were at once ordered under guard, and forbidden 
to attempt escape under penalty of having vented on 
them the wrath of the Indians, to control whom only 
moral power was available. The excitement among 
the Indians was intense, and for a while a general en- 
gagement was threatened. Soon, however, the firing 
of the fatal shot was fixed upon William F. Haines, 
and the Indians expressed a willingness to have the 
remaining whites released on assurance that Haines 
should not escape. 

After having supported the body of the wounded man 
for nearly half an hour, bathing his wounds, I ordered 
a bed prepared, on which he was placed. After a few 
minutes he asked to see the man who shothim. Haives 
was ordered to a place near his feet. 

‘¢ You shoot me?” said Luke. Then, seeming to re- 
alize that the affair was the result of a fatal mistake, he 
said, ‘‘ You my friend,” and, continuing in the Nez 
Perce tongue, expressed his forgiveness. 

The scene was an affecting one, but was soon to be 
followei by one more so. Deep twilight was upon us, 
as Luke lay with his head at the foot of a large pine- 
tree. His feeble pulse told that he must soon go. He 
gave his comrades messages for friends in his own 
country, hundreds of miles away—friends whom he 
had left to fight for the very white men at whose 
hands he fell—and died. | 

Forming a circle around the lifeless body were white 
men and red, but not a dry eye was to be seen. 
grief of the Indians was not displayed in the wild, de- 
monstrative manner peculiar to savage natures, but by 
low sobs and silent weeping. 

Uncertain as to their course of action, and knowing 
that no physical power was at hand to curb them should 
they take vengeance into their own hands, I called the 
interpreter and told him to speak to them as follows: 
‘‘ Friends, poor Luke is dead. The men who killed 
him made a sad mistake. They took us for their foes, 
though we were friends. Dear Luke knew this. Be- 
fore he died he called the man who killed him ‘friend.’ 
If he, who suffered so, could forgive, then you, his 
friends, should much more freely grant a like forgive- 


ness.”’ 
Thére was silence for a moment. Then Kahla 


stepped out, followed by all of the others, and each 
shook hands with me and my faithful guide, Daven- 
port, and then with Haines. They were then assured 
that Haines should not escape, but would be placed 
in jail, in the hands of the civil authorities, for trial; 
and if he had been aware that Luke was a good Indian 
the law would punish him. The body was then re- 
moved to.a room of the house close by, which we 
forced open, and the Indians were directed to sleep 
there, the night’s guard being kept by myself and two 
faithful scouts. 

A third scout had been sent back to the main com- 
mand for medical assistance and returned late in the 
night. The remaining two asked to be sent with the 
news of Luke’s death to the commanding officer; and 
as they were frightened lest the rage of Luke’s friends 
would break out against the entire white party they 
were allowed to go; for their presence would have been 
valueless. They were directed, however, to wait until 
a note could be written. To this they agreed; and 
turning my back to them I threw myself on the ground 
and wrote by the light of the camp fire, and in less than 
five minutes turned to deliver the note, but both men 


had fled. 7 
At request of the Indians, Haines was required to re- 


main in the room with them over night; and if, as is 
believed, no punishment was afterwards inflicted by 
the civil authorities, let those who desired to see him 
punished be assured that during this night he suffered 
the torments of the damned. 

It was noticed that a horse of one of the Indians 
was tied near the door during the night, but the fact 
aroused no suspicion. The next day, however, I 
learned that the intention had been for one of the 
Indians to kill Haines and attempt immediate escape ; 
but because of the close guard kept throughout the 
night the plot was not carried out. 

Before day-break next morning the silence was 
broken by a low, mournful chant in which all of the 
Indians joined. There was nothing wild or boisterous 
in anything they did. Everything was conducted in a 
manner most pleasing to witness in men of their na- 
ture and position. 

“Soon they appeared, one by one, and shortly after 
daylight a spot was selected, beneath the pine trees 


near the road, for Luke’s grave. Citizens from the | 


The 


finding that out. 


surrounding country came to our camp and lent will- 
ing hands in preparations for the burial. The grave 
was dug, a plain pine coffin was furnished, and by nine 
o’clock we were ready to have them proceed with the 
funeral service. 

The Indians, carbines in hand, moved in single file 
to the grave, the body being borne by citizens. The 
services were conducted entirely by the Indians and 
in the Nez Perce tongue. Forming around the grave a 
prayer was offered up, followed by a hymn to a familiar 
church tune. Thén followed a lengthy address which, 
though understood by none but themselves, brought 
tears to nearly every eye, so expressive of feeling were 
the voice of the speaker and his every gesture. 

At the close of the address the body was lowered into 
the grave; another short prayer was then offered; then, 
passing around in turn, each Indian cast a little earth 
upon the coffin and departed, leaving their dear com- 
panion to the care of the strange white men. 

Our camp was soon broken, and we were on the 
road to the nearest village, Union, where Haines was 
turned over to the sheriff. 

Could the Presbyterian minister and the Catholic 
father, missionaries on the Nez Perce Reservation, 
have witnessed this incident they must surely have 
felt in part repaid for the time and labor spent in im- 
parting to these untutored minds a knowledge of the 
Christian religion. 5 


A DAZ OF FATSE.* 
By E. P. Rog. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FRIEND. 


ee ICHARD Moreton,” said Mrs. Yocomb as she 

R sat down encouragingly near me in the low- 
browed parlor, ‘‘ thee does not look into my eyes as if 
thee had a great burden on thy conscience.” 

‘‘{f have a great fear in my heart,’ I replied. 

‘‘The two should go together,” she said a little 
gravely, ‘‘and strength will be given thee to cast away 


both.” 
The spirit of jesting left me at once, and I know 


that I looked into her kind motherly face very wist- 
fully and appealingly. After a moment I asked, 

‘* Mrs. Yocomb, did you ever treat am utter stranger 
so kindly before?” 

‘*]T think so,”’ she said with a smile. ‘‘ Emily Warren 
came to us as an utter stranger, and we have learned 
to love her very much.” 

‘*T can understand that. Miss Warren is a genuine 
woman—one after your own heart. I was not long in 
But I am a man of the world, and 
you must have noticed the fact from the first.” 

‘¢ Richard Moreton, supposing thee is ‘ a sinner above 
all others in Galilee,’ where do I find a warrant for the 
‘I am better than thou’ spirit?” 

She said these words so gently and sincerely that 
they touched my soul, and I exclaimed : 

‘‘If evil had been my choice a thousand years you 
might win me from it.” | 

She shook her head gravely as she said, ‘‘ Thee 
doesn’t understand. Weak is the arm of flesh.” 

‘‘ But kindness and charity are omnipotent.” 

‘‘ Yes, if thee turns to omnipotence for them. But 
far be it from me to judge thee, Richard Moreton. 
Because thee does not walk just where I am walking is 
no proof that thou art not a pilgrim.” 

‘*T must tell you in all sincerity that I am not. My 
brain, heart and soul have been absorbed by the world; 
and not by its best things either. Fifteen years ago, 
when scarcely more than a child, I was left alone in it. 
I have feared it inexpressibly, and with good reason. 
I have fought it and have often been worsted. At 
times I have hated it, but as I began to succeed I 
learned to love it and to serve it with an ambition that 
gave me so little respite that yesterday I thought I was 
a broken and worn out man. If ever the world had a 
slave I am one; but there have been times during this 
June day when I earnestly wished that I might break 
my chains, and your serene, kindly face, that is a 
blessed contrast to its shrewd, exacting and merciless 
spirit, gave me hope from the first.” 

‘* So thee has been alone in the world since thee was 
a little boy,’”’ she said, in a tone that seemed the echo 
of my dead mother’s voice. 4 

‘Since I was twelve years of age,” I replied after 
a moment, and looking away. I could not meet her 
kind eyes as I added: ‘‘ My mother’s memory has been 
the one good, sacred influence of my life, but I have 
not been so true to it as I ought to have been—nothing 
like so true.” : 

‘* Has thee no near friends or relatives?” 

‘*T have acquaintances by the hundred, but there is 
no one to whom I could speak as I have to you, whom 
I have known but a few hours. A man has intuitions 
sometimes as well as a woman.” ; 

‘*How strange, it all is,” said Mrs. Yocomb with a 


* Copyright, 1880, by B. P. Roe, 
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sigh, and looking absently out of the window toward 
the west. The sun glowed not far above the horizon, 
and its level rays lighted up her face, making it so 
beautiful and noble that I felt assured that I had come 
to the right one for light and guidance. ‘‘ Every 
heart seems to have its burden when the whole truth 
is known,” she added, meditatively. ‘‘ I wonder if any 
are exempt. Thee seemed indeed a man of the world 
when jesting at the table, but now I see thy true self. 
Thee is right, Richard Moreton, thee can speak to me 
as to aTriend.”’ 

‘“‘T fear your surmise is true, Mrs. Yocomb, for in 
two instances to-day have I caught glimpses of bur- 
dens heavier than mine.” 

She looked at me hastily, and her face grew hale. 

I relieved her by quietly continuing, ‘* Whether you 
have a burden on your heart or not, one thing I know 
to be true—the burdened in heart and conscience 
would instinctively turn to you. I am conscious that 
it is this vital difference between your spirit and that 


_ of the world which leads me to speak as I do. Except 


as we master and hold our own in the world it informs 
us that we are of little account—merely one of mill- 
ions—and our burdens and sorrows are treated as 
sickly sentimentalities. There is no isolation more 
perfect than that of a man of the world among people 
of his own kind, with whom manifestations of feeling 
are weakness, securing prompt ridicule. Reticence, a 
shrewd alertness to the main chance of the hour, and 
the spirit of each man for himself—I will not finish 
the proverb, though it is true—become such fixed char- 
acteristics that I suppose there is danger that the 
deepest springs in one’s nature may dry up, and no 
artesian shaft of mercy or truth be able to find any- 
thing in a man’s soul save arid selfishness. In spite 
of all that conscience can say against me—and it can 
say very much—I feel sure that I have not yet reached 
that hopeless condition.” 

‘* No, Richard Moreton, thee has not.” 

‘¢T honestly hope I never may, and yet I fear it. Per- 
haps the turning point has come, when I must reso- 
lutely look my old life and its tendencies in.the face 
and as resolutely work out such changes as true 
manhood requires. If you will permit a metaphor, I 
feel like a shipmaster whom a long continued and 


relentless gale has driven into an unexpected and 


quiet harbor. Before I put to sea again I would like 
to rest, make repairs, and get my true bearings ; other- 
wise I may make shipwreck altogether. And so, im- 
pelled by my stress and need, I venture to ask if you 
will permit me to become an inmate of your home for 
a time on terms similar to those that you have made 
That you may decline is the 
ground of the fear to which I referred, and yet I 
would not wish to put you under any constraint.” 

‘‘Richard Moreton,” said the old lady, heartily, 
‘‘thee’s welcome to stay with us as long as thee 
pleases, and to come whenever theecan. The leadings 
in this case are plain, and I shall pray the kind heaven- 
ly Father that all thy hopes may be realized.” 

“Qne has been realized truly. You cannot know 
how gratified I am.” 

‘‘Thee’s welcome, surely, and father will tell thee 
so, too. Come,” and she led me out to the farther end 
of the veranda, where Mr. Yocomb sat with Miss 
Warren, his daughter and Silas Jones grouped near 
him. 

Well,” exclaimed Adah eagerly, ‘‘ what is Mr. 
Moreton’s calling? It must, indeed, be adreadful busi- 
ness, since you have had such a long and serious time.” 

Mrs. Yocomb looked at me a little blankly. 

‘‘T declare,” I exclaimed, laughing, ‘‘ ” forgot to tell 

ou.” 
. “Forgot to tell!” ote Adah. ‘ Why, what on 
earth did you tell? There’s nothing about you in this 
paper that I can find.”’ 

Mr. Yocomb looked perplexed, and .J saw Miss 
Warren s quick glance at Mrs. Yocomb, who smiled 
back reassuringly. 

Father,” she said, ‘‘ Richard Moreton wishes to 
dwell with us foratime. I have told him that he was 
welcome and that thee would tell him so too; I think 
thee will. Thee may ask him any questions thee pleases. 
I am satisfied.” 

‘‘ Thee is mistress of thy house, mother, and if thee’s 
satisfied I am. Richard Moreton, thee’s welcome. 
Thee was wise to get mother on thy side.”’ 

‘¢So I instinctively felt ever since I saw her at the 
meeting-house door.” 

‘‘Mayhap mother gave thee a bit of sermon.” 

‘¢ She has given me two thingsthat a man can’t bea 
man without—hope and courage.” 

‘¢ Well, thee does kind of look as if thee had plucked 
up heart.” 

‘¢ You, too, are catching the infection of this home,” 
Miss Warren said in a low voice, as shé stood near 
me. 

‘‘So soon? I feel that I shall need an exposure of 
several weeks. ‘There is now but one obstacle in the 
way.” 


** Ah, yes, I remember what you said. It’s time you 
explained.” 

** Not yet,” and I turned and answered Adah’s ak 
plexed and frowning brow. 

** You will find me in that paper, Miss Adah, as one 
of its chief faults. I am one of the editors, and this 
fact will reveal to you the calling from which I, and 
many others, no doubt, have suffered. Thus, you see, 
I have revealed my secret to you only, after all. To 
your mother I revealed myself. I hope, sir, you will 
not reverse your decision,” [ said to Mr. Yocomb. 

The old gentleman laughed heartily as he replied, 
‘*T have had my say about editors in general; mother 
and—I may add—something in thy own manner have 
inclined me to except present company. But I’ll read 
thy paper, since Emily Warren takes it; so thee’d better 
beware.” 

I saw that Adah was regarding me with com- 
placency and seemed meditating many other questions. 
I had fully decided, however, that while I should aim 
to keep her good will I would not permit her to make 
life a burden by her inane chatter or by any sense of 
proprietorship in me. She must learn as speedily as 
possible that I was not one of her ‘“ malt dozen young 
men.” 

** Richard Moreton, thee can keep thy room, and I 
hope thee will not find our quiet home life irksome, 
since we cannot greatly change it,” said my hostess. 

‘*T have a request to make, Mrs. Yocomb,”’ I replied 
earnestly, ‘‘and I shall derive no pleasure or benefit 
from my sojourn with you unless you grantit. It is 
that your family life may go on just the same as if I 
were not here. As surelyas I see that I am a source of 
restraint or extra care or trouble you will drive me out 
into the wilderness again. You know why I wish to 
stay with you,” I added meaningly. 

‘*We shall take thee at thy word,” said Mrs. Yo- 
comb with a smile, but a wistfu!, kindly light in her 
eyes. 

‘¢ Reuben, tell Richard Moreton the truth,” said his 
father; ‘‘ would it give thee a great deal of trouble or 
much pleasure to take Dapple and drive to the village 
for his valise?” 

The youth, who was a good natured, manly fellow, 
more mature in body than in mind or years, and to 
whom Sunday passed a trifle slowly, sprang up with 
such alacrity that I laughed as I said, 

‘* No need of words, Reuben, but I owe you a good 
turn all the same.”’ Then turning to Miss Warren I 
continued, ‘‘ You have been here a week; will your 
conscience permit you to téach me a little topography? 
It would be no worse than reading the newspaper.” 

*“‘Indeed I think it might be better. It will be a 
useful task, at least, for, left to yourself, you might 
get lost and make Mr. Yocomb no end of trouble. 
Did you not tell me, sir (to our host), that on one 
occasion you had to hunt some one up with fish-horns 
and lanterns?” 

‘Yes, and he was from New York, too,” said Mr. 
Yocomb. 

‘“‘IfI get lost, leave me to my fate; there will be 
one editor less.”’ 

'« Very true, but I’d rather have thee on thy paper 
than on my conscience; so, Emily Warren, thee look 
after him and show him the right paths and pruper 
ways, for I am too old to enjoy a night hunt even with 
the music of fish-horns to cheer us on. Ill ask thee 
for some of thine instead when thee comes back.” 

: (To be continued.) 


A RADICAL MOVE IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE annual meeting of the Western Turkey Mission 
of the American Board has just been held in Con- 
stantinople, and the action taken has been of such im- 
portance in the history of missions that it merits 
special attention. Missionary work at the present day 
is necessarily carried on in a very different way from 
what it was in the time of the Apostles. The mission- 
ary goes out to be a permanent resident in his field of 
labor. He publishes books and newspapers. He 
establishesschools. He builds churches. He supports 
pastors, teachers, book-sellers, etc., with money raised 
for this purpose in his native land. His responsibili- 
ties, as the work progresses, become even wider than 
those of a bishop. He is controlled primarily by the 
mission to which he belongs and finally by the Board 
which sends him out. He is not inany way responsi- 
ble to those for whom he is laboring. 

Butif he is successful a time is sure to come when 
the churches which he has gathered begin to claim 
rights for themselves and the people Begin to feel that 
they are under a foreign yoke. They think they can 


}manage their own affairs and evangelize their own 
people much better than a foreigner can. This might 
seem to be the proper time for the missionary to move 


So it would be, if these 


on to “regions beyond.” 


churches were able to sustain themselves without for- 
eign aid, but the discontent in most cases arises before 
that time comes. This intermediate period is the most 
trying time in modern missions. It i@ the time for co- 
operation between the foreign and the native workers. 

This is well understood and in theory is accepted by 
all, but the practical application of the theory is ex- 
tremely difficult. This is true even of Roman Catholic 
missions, but the difficulty is felt more keenly in Con- 
gregational missions than in any other because the 
native churches are taught from the outset to cultivate 
a spirit of independence, and because there is no eccle- 
siastical organization where the missionaries and the 


.native pastors meet upon acommon ground of equality. 


The mission to Western Turkey reached this trying 
period some years ago, and it is, I suppose, an open 
secret that during these years there has been more or 
less lack of harmony between the missionaries and the 
Armenian Protestants, breaking out occasionally in un- 
pleasant conflicts. The missionaries have been as 
anxious to resign their responsibilities into the hands 
of the Armenians as the latter have been to take them 
up; but unfortunately the churches are poor,and unable 
to carry on the work themselves, andthe missionaries 
have felt that so long as the money came from America 
they were responsible directly to the churches at home 
for its expenditure. It was hoped that the difficulty 
might be solved by pressing the churches to win their 
independence by self-suppurt, but everything has gone 
against this. The rapid decay vfthe Turkish Empire 
has reduced the people to greater poverty every year, 
and this principle has perhaps been pushed even too 
far by the missionaries. 
not only need help from America, but that it would be 
better for the work and that it is right for them to have 
a voice in the distribution of this aid. They think that 
they know better than the missionaries how to use it 
for the greatest advantage of Protestantism in Turkey. 
They think that they should have some control of the 
literature published for their people, that they should 
have a share in the management of the Theological 
Seminary and of education generally, that they should 
have a part in the decision of all questions relating to 
churches, church building, and evangelistic work of all 
kinds. This feeling has been gaining strength for 
several years and, so far as I know, the missionaries, 
especially the older ones, have shared this feeling to a 
considerable extent. It has only heen a question of 
how it was to be brought about, what form the co- 
operation should take. . 

This most difficult and complicated question was 
brought before the annual meeting by a deputation 
from the Bythinia Union, an organization representing 
the Armenian Protestant Churches in the vicinity of 
Constantinople who demanded an equal voice with the 
missionaries in all evangelistic, literary and educa- 
tional work for Armenians within the limits of the 
Union. The principle was accepted without hesitation, 
but many days were spent in discussing the practical 
application of it. A plan was finally agreed upon 

hich will be sent to Boston for the approval of the 

an Board. If accepted, as it will be, no doubt, 
in substance, if not in all its details, it will makea 
new era in the history of missions to Turkey, and may 
be regarded as an evidence of missionary progress as 
well as of the possibility of adapting Congiegational- 
ism to all forms of Christian work. 

This document asserts distinctly the temporary 
character of foreign missionary work and the desira- 
bility of withdrawing foreign control at the earliest 
possiblemoment. It provides for native representation 
in all branches of the work: on the publication com- 
mittee, in the Theological Seminary, in all evangelistic 
work and in the annual meetings of the mission itself. 
It gives to them an equal voice in making out the esti- 
mates for expenditure on this work and confirms the 
right already enjoyed of managing all the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the churches without interfererte on the part 
of the missionaries. This is so long a step in advance 
that it may almost be called revolutionary. It will no 
doubt require much labor, patience and mutual forbear- 
ance to inaugurate it successfully, but I see no reason 
why it should not be done. It seems to me both wise 
and just, and not at all premature. It is almost fifty 
years since this mission was founded, and it has been 
a very successful mission. It is certainly time for the 
missionaries to begin to think of turning over their 


work to those to whom they have been preaching. 


There are men among the native pastors much older, 
much more experienced, and who have made much 
greater sacrifices for Christ than many of the younger 
missionaries. Is it not wise to give them a voice in 
the management of a mission to their own people? 
The mission has decided with great unanimity that it 
is and I, for one, heartily approve of their decision. 
It is to be hoped that the native Protestants will now 
realize that the missionaries are working with them 
and not simply forthem. There is a most important 
difference between these two prepositions, and a failure 
to comprehend it has weakencd, if wot pare’) zd, the 
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influence of many a devoted missionary. J may remark 
here also that the missionary work is often hindered 
by the way in which non-Protestant nations are some- 
times inadvertently spoken of in America. The 
Armenians, for example, do not feel drawn towards the 
missionaries when they find that they are spoken of 
as ‘‘heathen,” or when the faults which they have in 


- common with men in all parts of the world are held 


np as. reasons why money should be given to convert 
them. This is simple thoughtlessness in America, for 
no one who knows anything of missions supposes that 
the Armenians are ‘‘heathen,” of ‘ barbarians,” or a 
specially despicable race. On the contrary, it is well 
known that missions were established among them by 
the American Board because they were regarded as 
the least corrupt of the churches of the East and the 
most promising nationality in Asiatic Turkey; because 
it was hoped that they would prove instrumental in 
winning the Turks to Christianity. 

- My long life in the East has impressed me with the 
essential unity of the human race. Weare all of one 
blood. But at the same time I have been impressed 
with the fact that men brought up under different cir- 
cumstances, in different countries, and of different na- 
tionalities, are very likely to misunderstand each other’s 
motives of action and modes of thought and expres- 
sion. Many difficulties have arisen between mission- 
dries and native Protestants from this cause, and no 
scheme of co-operation can fully remove it. There 
must be genuine and generous sympathy, broad charity 
and constant working together. I believe there is 
reason to hope for all this on the part of the mission- 
aries and the Protestant Armenians in this mission. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, June 10, 1880, 


HINTS FOR TRAMPING. 
By FRANK NEWMAN. 


y VERYONE has his own idea as to the best way 
to spend a given time in the country. Many 
think they have tried all the ways; and are as un- 
settled in mind how to spend the coming vacation 
as is the restaurant frequenter about his dinner, when 
he cries out each day, in despair, ‘‘ Well, roast beef 
rare.” If you suggest ‘roughing it,” or ‘‘tramping,” 
you may stir up a rejoinder such as will put astop to 
any kind suggestions on your part for the future. 
Your friend will picture to you everything that is hor- 
rible inthe way of torture: gnats, black flies, be- 
smeared tace, sore feet, hard bed, poor food, worse 
luck and mosquitoes. If you are a wise man you will 
at once conclude that your friend has ‘roughed it” 
only in books, or. else has none of ‘‘the game” in him. 
Now there is a class that soon tires of continuous 
hotel life, but could stand ladies’ society of an evening 
occasionally, and who desire primarily an invigorat- 
ing, changing, out-door life; and to such some prac- 
tical ideas may be acceptable. Take a companion and 
go to some medium-sized hotel in some central locali- 
ty as regards the section of country you desire to walk 
over, and near some party of friends with whom ex- 
changes will be mutually agreeable. Sometimes a 


party of four is better than merely a companion; but. 


you must know your men pretty thoroughly, or you 
will come home ahead of time. 

You may ask, What do you want ofa hotel 1f you are 
** roughing it ’?“ The answer is that it is a necessary 
element in the life that lies between hotel life pure, 
of which a great many are weary, and the rough camp 
life that many do not enjoy. You avoid the excitement 
and ennui of the one and the work and discomfort of the 
other. In other words, you are independent; and any 
one used to spending vacations in various localities 
knows how important to his pleasure and success it is 
to have himself upon a proper basis relative to those 
with whom he must come in contact. This all being 
settled, then, what is the programme? Simply walk- 
ing the whole section over. Remember, you have no 
luggage ; you are not hampered with rod or gun (unless 
you have started to hunt or fish). You need carry no 
quantity of provisions. You can take a simple lunch- 
eon, if needed, or stop at some inn or farm-house, 
if preferred. I never knew a case of refusal save 
one, on Long Island, and then I was actually refused 
If you wish, you can stay over 
night at a farm; you'll get good fare and bed, and 
it will be amazingly cheap. I have known it to be 
only twenty-five cents. Then you can return next 
day to hotel by another road. Always manage to do 
this, and never ‘‘ double on yourself,” as the country 
people say. Another point worth noticing: don’t 
imagine you must lay in a full assortment of walking 


apparel, or carry an overcoat, coffee, tea, whiskey, 


rubber boots, a ten-pound telescope, pick-ax, bag and 
revolver. I have found it best to tramp in an ordinary 


grey suit, the coat a short sack, with side pockets; | 


a soft felt hat, or helmet, and low shoes with 
gaiter tops; these latter keep out much dust and 
keep off many brambles while permitting free cir- 
culation, which is yery important, if you would avoid 


sore feet. A good stout: stick is very acceptable: 
(not an alpenstock). I never found use for a re- 
volver, but I have for a stout bit of hickory. Men 
seldom molest you, even tramps, but dogs may; and 
if it had not been for such a stick on one occasion 
this bit of advice would not have been written. That 
whiskey is useless on a tramp is experience, science— 
common sense. There is nothing that has such stay- 
ing qualities as coffee; it repletes the system after 
waste, and cold water does the rest. The former 
can generally be had at an inn or farm house, the 
latter at the same or in springs and brooks. I have 
had to travel al] day without either because of the 
peculiar section and drought. If you are likely to run 
such risks take coffee in a flask. It carries just as 
easily as whiskey. 

I have found a piece of home-made brown bread in 
each side pocket the best luncheon; it is solid, pleas- 
ant, staying food, easily carried and requiring no but- 
ter. Always rest before and after eating; carry a 
pocket compass and pocket magnifying glass (it is 
astonishing what beautiful things one will discover 
along the way by the use of this little instrument), and 
if going for ‘‘ sighting from mountain tops have a 
marine glass strapped over shoulder. Upon entering 
forests always note the course of the sun and the 
direction of the wind. This latter will save many 
an exhausting tramp. 

Avoid “short cuts” unless you are ‘‘sure-headed.” I 
have found that if any path is traceable it is better to 
follow it, for animals as well as men naturally take the 
fewest and surest steps toward any desired spot. If 
you are descending from a height and can see your 
desired haven all the time—as a village under a mount- 
ain—it is then merely a matter of choice whether you 
will go around or straight over. If you get confused 
in a forest don’t undertake to make out a course, but 
retrace your steps to a recognized spot and get fresh 
bearings. It is better to lose time and pleasure than 
one’s self. If a person is unused to tramping—and 
there is as much to learn in this, of its kind, as in any- 
thing—it is well to break a few branches along tiie 
way_as you go through a forest, and to let them point 
in the direction you are going, else you may not know 


It is a common thing to circle around in the wood, and 
it is astonishing how one persists in turning to the 
right rather than the left. If you watch yourself you 
will detect it in traversing any road or path. A friend 
undertook to take me to a spot several miles distant, 
through a section known to him and not to the rest, 
and brought us out on a hill just back of his house. 
Nothing that could be said would cause him to change 
his course. I have tramped the better part of a day in 
a field of nettles higher than my head, and could not 
get out till evening and the setting sun gave me a point 
to guide by, and thus make'a break. To say that I 
was nettled would be a mild way of putting it. 

Always manage to return by a different road. If 
you can, take a valley road out and a mountain road 
in; this will generally give you a fine sunset view. It 
is well also to keep the shady side each way, fixing 
your trip accordingly. Umbrellas are not bad things 
to take along. Tramping in this way requires very 
little of trappings, and an umbrella is no incumbrance. 
If yuu wish, you can stay away nights and make a 
round trip, but this will prove wearisome unless you 
are a regular pedestrian; better walk the country 
straight along and be done with it than pay both hotel 
and tramping bills. To the question, What fun is there 
in tramping back and forth every day from a hotel? 
my experience answers. Any amount of fun; as well as 
increase of knowledge, novel situations, opportunities 
for a study of nature, and of human nature as well; 
constant surprises in scenery—new lakes, falls, ravines, 
trout pools, caves, mountain tops, strange intercourse 
with often still stranger people, chances for noting the 
peculiar habits of birds, beasts and fishes ; an acquaint- 
ance with trees, insects, forests and streams; sharper 
insight into things generally, keener faculties, keener 
relish for life, better spirits, and a general arousing of 
the whole system. A man fretted in a matter in daily 
life will often ‘“‘go out and walk it off;” suppose 
he walks off, in sensible distances according to his 
physical capacity, all the frettings of along season, and 
this in cheerful company, amid varying scenes, among 
cool mountain breezes? With some pleasing object in 
view, surrounded with the new and attractive scenes, 
you will not only gain health and happiness but a fund 
of information that will stir up the whole place, and call 
down the thanks of all the hotel proprietors and visit- 
ors in that section; for it is astonishing how much 
people fail to observe in what is around them. If you 
| doubt all this, try it yourself. 


to learn bitter lessons. He sends him to school to the 
necessities rather than to the graces, that by knowing 


all suffering the may know also the eternal consolalion. 


which course to take after you have found your trail." 


—When God would educate a man he compels him 


Wiymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


° A STATEMENT OF BELIEF.* 


* In all things showing thyself a pattern of good works; in 
doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound 
speech, that cannot be condemned; that he that is of the con- 
trary part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of 
you. Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters, 
and to please them well in all things; not answering again: 
not purloining. byt showing all good fidelity; that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 
For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men, teacbing us that, denying ungod)iness and woridly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly,in this 
present world; looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; 
who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works. These things speak, and exbort, and rebuke 
with all authority. Let no man despise thee.’’—TiTws ii., 7-15. 

OR thirty-four years I have endeavored to fulfill 
this injunction; how imperfeetly none know as 
wellas I, It has been done honestly, sincerely, ear- 
nestly, but with manifold imperfections; and my per- 
formances always are rebuked by my ideal of what is 
becoming. There has recently been a proclamation 
that I have made a ‘‘ new departure ;”’ that I have aban- 
doned the ground on which my fathers stood, and have 
forsaken evangelical truth and taken up liberal and in- 
fidel positions. This has been spread abroad by the 
press very widely. To those who sit under my min- 
istrations I need say nothing as against the more bitter 
and stupid stories of men who are fit for anything 
better than to sit in judgment upon.doctrinal truth; 
but to even those best acquainted with my preach- 
ing, and yet more to those who only read my sermons, 
and to the great Christian brotherhood to which I am 
proud to belong, it may be wise, and a duty, to state 
with definiteness and such amplitude as time will allow 
on what ground I do stand and what are the salient 
points of my religious belief. 

I shall briefly touch the following topics: The in- 
spiration of the Bible, the sinfulness of man, conver- 
sion, the Trinity, the doctrine of faith, the Saviour and 
the Holy Spirit, the atonement, retribution. Of the 
question of the church and ordinances I shall not have 
time to speak; but these are topics of secondary, 
importance. Of course this must be done briefly, so 
wide is the subject. Yet I shall endeavor to do it 
explicitly. 

I believe that God in every age and in all nations 
has moved upon the hearts of men by his Holy Spirit 
inspiring them to whatever is true, pure and noble. I 
believe that the Scriptures of the Old Testament and of 
the New contain the fruit of that inspiration as it was 
developed in the Hebrew nation; and I fully and 
heartily accept the Bible according to the Apostolic 
and only declaration of the nature of Divine inspira- 
tion: ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof,for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness: that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” I believe that as the true understanding of 
God’s work in the outward and material world can be 
gained only by careful study of the facts of nature, so 
the true view of the inspiration of Scripture is to be 
gained not by theories or traditions but by a rigorous 
study of the facts—its structure, origin, the nature 
of its contents; and this is the more necessary in that 
the book as we hold it now was not an immediate and 
completed gift of God to man,but was a growth of ages: 
it was written by different hands,in different lan- 
guages, with centuries of intervals between part 
and part, and the chief substance of its truth was 
conveyed by the Divine mind to the human mind in 
the way in which God ordinarily imparts the truth; 
through human experience. I believe that the Bible is 
largely a record of history, and in this respect must be 
studied as we study any history; that it contains a 
large measure of poetry, and that that is to be accepted 
not as science but as we accept and use poetry; that 
it is largely a literature, and is to be construed as we 
construe literature, not as an exact science; that it is 
a record of institutions, laws, worships, which have 
answered their ends and assed away, and that there- 
fore different parts of the Scripture have different de- 
grees of value. The Ten Commandments are of more 
value to us than the account of the trimmings of the 
sanctuary ; the teachings of Jesus Christ are of larger 
scope and of more value than the teachings of Moses; 
the narratives of the Gospels are more valuable than 
the histories of Ruth and Esther, beautiful as these?’ 
‘are. In other words, different parts of the Scripture 
have different values, and men are competent and per- 
mitted to judge of their value and use them as they fit 
the exigencies of their lives. | 

I believe that the moral and spiritual teachings of the 


*SunDAY MORNING, July 11, 1880. Lesson: Psalm cxix. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXII, No. 2. 


Sacred Scripture were Subject to the same law of unfold- 
ing as was its outward form, and that the ideas of purity, 
truth, justice, duty, of manhood, of the Divine nature, 
of destiny, reward, retribution and immortality were 
progressive, and are seen to be in the Bible as a “‘ris- 
ing light, shining brighter and brighter unto the perfect 


day ;” and that the later and developed moral truths |. 


are not to be interpreted by the earlier, but the earlier 
by the fuller form of the later. I hold, with all the 
Church, that the Scripture is not a guide to scientific 
knowledge; that it records the best conceptions from 
period to period of scientific truths which were then 
held; that it does no voilence to the spirit of truth to 
accept the fuller disclosures of physical truths which 
God is making in our day over those recorded in an 
earlier age. I do not believe that inspiration has 
ceased. I believe that God’s Holy Spirit still moves 
upon the hearts of men, and truth is still sprouting, 
growing, blossoming and bearing precious fruit in 
the minds and lives of his people; and while the light 
vouchsafed to the individual is only for the com- 
fort and guidance of the individual, and without 
authority on the consciences of others, yet when 
such truth has gone through the experience of multi- 
tudes, and has proved itself not special and personal, 
but wide and universal, it becomes of value and of 
binding authority though it has no command in 
Scripture. That the truths of Scripture are to be 
discerned, understood and taught according to the 
moral sense of God’s people in every age enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit. And I adopt the language of the 
Westminster Confession, with many parts of which I 
do not find myself in agreement : 


“ The Supreme Judge by which all controversies of religion 
are to be determined, and dll decrees of councils, ancient 


_ writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits are to be exam- 


ined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
than the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 

Speaking, that is, to living men who interpret Script- 
ure by the truth growh up around them in their own 
experiences. That a persistent disregard of the struct- 


ure, nature and genius of the Bible tends to rob it of 


its true power; to carry men back to bondage; to set 
them against the even working of the inspiration of 
God going on in each age; to tempt men to hide their 
eyes from the light and to introduce a wrestling casu- 
istry into interpretation which demoralizes the reason 
and shuts the ears of men to what God has to say to them 
in every age. With increasing years and wider expe- 
rience I more and more value this book, as containing 
the highest moral truths to which the human mind has 
been admitted; and from its beginning to its end it 
enables the sincere and intelligent man to know what 
is evil and to shun it, and to know what is good and 
to follow it; and, with yet greater emphasis than when 
the Apostles wrote it, it is a book by which a man of 
God may be ‘thoroughly furnished unto every good 
word and work.” 

I believe that every man is born without holiness, 
without intelligence, without moral sense, without 
emotions or passions, but with a capacity for all of 
them, which is to be developed by after-growth. That 
by God’s decree of creation man came gradually to the 
knowledge of his laws in nature and in human society ; 
and that of necessity men are violating divine laws 
through ignorance and inexperience, and that such vi- 
olations of law are infirmities. That as soon as men 
come to years of discretion and knowingly violate 
God’s laws they sin. And I believe that the whole hu- 
man race, universally, always, in all times and places, 
does sin, and is sinful, in various degrees and in vari- 
ous intensity of guilt, and that this ignorance, per- 
verse disobedience and sin are such as to require divine 
interposition for correction and for forgiveness. And 
that is my faith as to human sinfulness. 

I believe that God exerts an influence upon the hu- 
man soul by which it is softened, enlightened, and 
made willing to all good and averge to all evil; and 
that men are called in sacred Scripture, and equally by 
their reason and moral sense, to seek this renovation 
and inspiration, by which their whole nature comes 
under Divine influence and is changed gradually from 
sin to perfect holiness. And that is my belief in the 
doctrine of conversion. 

I believe that God is unsearchable; that his being 
lies outside of human comprehension in this state of 
existence ; that, nevertheless, we may obtain a partial 
and fragmentary view of it with the certainty that in 
every direction the divine nature is nobler, purer, more 
admirable and lovable than reason, imagination, or 
experience can conceive. I believe that God revealed 
himself gradually as well as partially, and that he is 
still revealing himself, through the experience of man- 
kind and through the revelation of his material king- 
dom. While in the Old Testament, as against a plu- 
rality of gods, Jehovah was revealed as one God, in the 
New Testament the intimations are that God exists as 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. This is a condition of 
being transcending our experience, but not without 
forelooking analogies, Without attempting to analyze 


and define the nature of the Divine existence, I accept 
as the best idea I can get of the interior economy of 
God’s nature the unity of God in a tri-personality. But 
I do not regard the acceptance of this view as neces- 
sary to growth toward spiritual manhood or to .ac- 
ceptance with God. The church did without it for 
four thousand years; men may live without it and yet 
be good men; while, for myself, I accept it as the easiest 
interpretation of the varied representations of the New 
Testament, and I therefore believe and preach the 
Trinity. 

I believe heartily in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. I 
reject as unscriptural the doctrine of a human soul and 
a divine soul, as set forth in the Athanasian creed, 
and believe that the essential nature of Christ was 
divine, simple, pure, uncompounded, and that so much 
of Divinity as could be manifested and expressed under 
the limitations of material laws and in a human body 
were made known in him; but that the earthly exist- 
ence of Christ did not give forth, nor could give, the 
whole of his Divine nature. He was more than he ap- 
peared. I do not demand of any a technical ad- 
hesion to a fact whose philosophy must always be ob- 
scure, but I do insist upon the duty, the privilege, and 
the safety of rendering to Christ all the homage of 
love, fidelity and obedience of which the soul is capable ; 
and the assuming for our own lives his spirit, disposi- 
tion, doctrines and precepts, and obedience to his com- 
mands. I regard them as the very essence of Chris- 


tian religion. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost. I regard the Divine 


mind as an active influence pervading the universe, 
and especially as the source of all superior human 
activity. Ina figure he may be said to be, like the sun, 
the source of all growth. The divine spirit is univer- 
sal, immanent, revelatory, stimulating and life-giving. 
I regard the whole of physical nature but as an effect, 
as an instrument of expression of the divine mind, and 
as a storehouse of educating influences; and [I believe 
that the study of nature is as necessary to the under- 
standing of God’s word as the study of his word is to 
the interpretation and moral understanding of nature. 
They are not enemies—the Bible and Science’s revela- 
tions of nature. They are not even antagonists. They 
should not be made so by narrow and timid theolo- 
gians, or equally narrow and bigoted scientists. 

I believe the atonement is not-a plan, an act, or series 
of actions, exterior to God,fdevised to amend a broken 
law, but that it is the inherent and eternal nature of 
Divine love. The life, the teachings, the suffering, the 
death and resurrection of Christ were but the means of 
disclosing the atoning nature of God. They were an 
illustrious exposition of an eternal fact—an exposition 
of atonement, and not the atonement itself. I believe 
it was the erection of a system of living influences de- 
signed to act, not upon God, or his law, or upon the 
public sentiment of the universe, but upon the heart of 
man; that the life, teachings, and death of Christ were 
simply instruments by which the heart of man might 
be interested and affected. The beauty of holiness, the 
attractive sweetness of Divine love, the brooding care 
and kindness of everlasting strength toward weak- 
ness and wickedness—these were the influences flow- 
ing from the life and sufferings of Christ. 

And now, from out of the subtleties, the puerilities, 
the tangle of medizwval and modern theology, I go back 
heartily and embrace the sublime simplicity of the 
Apostles’ Creed : 

“TI believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth: 

** And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord; who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried: he de- 
scended into hell; the third day be rose from the dead; he as- 
cended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty ; from thence he-shalil come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

“I believe in the Holy Ghost: the holy catholic Church ; 
the communion of saints ;: the forgiveness of sins ; the resur- 
rection of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen.’’ 

If I am a heretic, I am a heretic after the pattern of 
the early church. a 

As to retribution, I believe that conduct in this world 
has adistinct and powerful influence upon the condition 
and happiness cf manin the world to come; and that the 
Old Testament did not teach the doctrine of retribution 
hereafter as a motive part of truth. It is also a fact 
that the New Testament does teach it explicity. I be- 
lieve that Christ did so teach when he declared with 
solemnity and earnestness that the penalty of wicked- 
ness in the world to come was such as to warn every 
transgressor, and should be a motive to every good 
man to turn back his fellows from evil. Beyond that, 
as to the method, the duration, the final outcome of 
penalty, Ido not think the Scripture gives any decis- 
ion. I think that all the passages that we have been 
taught to believe as teaching or inferring conscious tor- 
ment as any such final outcome do not teach it, and are 
not rightly construed when they are made to teach it. 
Whatever I believe beyond the simple statement of our 
Lord that the consequences in this life go over and are 
terrible in the life to come, whatever is’ beyond this, 


the explicit Scripture, is a belief founded upon analogy, 
philosophy, etc., and is an opinion, and not a definite 
knowledge. This is the point which discriminates 
between my position and that of Universalists, Resto- 
rationists, Annihilationists and Retributionists. They 
hold their respective views as doginas; that is, as facts 
based on the authority of Scripture. I hold simple 
retribution as Scriptural, but its duration, its nature 


and its resalts I hold simply by conjecture, and not by . 


dogmatic assumption. They are my opinions, they 
are very positive, but they do not pretend tobe founded 
upon express Scriptural warrant. I believe that what 
Scripture teaches is that evil done here does not cease 
with death, but goes over, with pains and - penalties, 
beyond. 

I have now gone over very briefly the chief points 
which are usually included in evangelical creeds. Al- 
low me to say now, as a matter of personality, a few 
things, which I hope, in view of the wide publicity 
given to my preaching both by those who are in 
sympathy with me and those who are not, will not 
seem immodest or out of place. First, the root of my 
ministry has not been ecclesiastical, nor doctrinal, nor 
theological. All my whole public life as a religious 
teacher has sprung from a profound, ineradicable and 
growing sympathy with the description given in He- 
brews, chapter v., verse 2: ‘‘ Who can have compassion 
on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way; 
for that he himself also is compassed with inufirmity.’’ 
While I have not sought to avoid speculation, while at 
times I have been profoundly impressed with the 
various theories, doctrines, systems and ascertain- 
ments of days gone by, yet I have not made these 
things my study; but my life has been given to man, 
his nature, his needs, the methods of arousing him, 
inciting him and building him up into godliness, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work. My 
study and my sympathy have been toward my 
fellow man; and whatever I thought would do 
good I have preached, and whatever I felt to have no 


usefulness in it I have neglected, whatever the church — 


may have done. I have never claimed to be all-sided, 
never claimed that all men should do just as Ido. I 
have scorned the idea of the sectarian, and the found- 
ing of sect. I have defended, advocated and gloried 
in the liberty of other men; I have never defended my 


own. I have simply taken it, and used it. But I have 


never demanded that my liberty should be the law of 
any other man’s conscience. I have sought to per- 
suade but never to compel. I have never dreamed of 


representing the old theelogy, or the modern theology, © 


or anybody’s theology but my own; and have only 
touched other theologies when they stood in the way 
of what I wanted to expound. Ido not think it fair, 
therefore, that my views should be taken as represent- 
ative. I have never preached them as representative 
of any church or creed, or as anything but my views 
and representations, under God, for the purpose of 
making you better. ~- 

In regard to the fundamental facts of human char- 


acter, condition and destiny, in regard still more . 


to the spirit, enterprise and work of evangelical de- 
nominations, I think I am in sympathy and sufficient 
agreement with each to allow fellowship with evangel- 
ical Christian denominations. But this is not for me 
to say. Itis for them, not for me. I should he glad 
to stand with them; I am glad to be able to stand 
without them. I do not mean this in any derision. 
I love them with the tenderest and most fraternal 
affection, and rejoice in the prosperity of churches 
whose economy I could not administer, whose doc- 
trines I could not advocate; and I should be glad if 
they saw that in me and my teaching which should en- 
able them to be in full fellowship with me. If, on the 
other hand, they have good reason to believe me dan- 
gerous, neither they nor all the world can put me out 
of Christ’s fellowship. If it shall by common consent 
be thought that my teachings or philosophy are at 
dangerous disagreement with those of the Christian 
public to which I have belonged, and that some form 
of exclusion would be best—even so, I should not op- 
pose. I shall not defend my doctrines in controversy, 
but I shall preach them. I shall not go back, to make 
peace, and take back anything ( have seriously and 
earnestly taught. I shall not seek any the less anx- 
iously for clearer light, for more powerful moral influ- 
ences to be brought to bear upon the souls of men. I 
will not engage in controversy. I will not defend my 
right to say what God puts it in my heart to speak. I 
will not try to break down every misrepresentation 
that a fertile imagination may start. I have no time 
left me for any such work asthat. I will be honest, 
sincere, open, and very busy, avoiding anger and bit- 
terness as the very worst heresy known to the church, 
seeking the best things by the best ways that I know 
how until God calls me to himself. 

And this [ say, not as if.I were going into banish- 
ment, or to trial, or even to material inconvenience, 
but simply as a declaration to you of my purpose. 
Iam your pastor and your friend, and you have the 
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right to know my opinions and thoughts. [ have not 
many more years on earth, and I cannot afford to spend 
them foolishly, and in wrangling. I need not. -I love 
all Christians. I behold God’s work going forward 
with longer pace and firmer step every decade. I be- 
long to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and truth, whether they admit my love or refuse it. 
But I turn from this alternative. The number of men 
clothed with courage to make known the everwiden- 
ing substance of truth is every year increasing. The 
world is awaking. Glorious times are now at hand. 
The new heaven casts forward atwilight glow over all 
the earth. The world is to be redeemed, and I, far 
from here, shall hear the shout of victory, ‘‘ The king- 
doms of this world have become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” «Even so, Lord Jesus; 


come quickly. 


Correspondence, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RESURRECTION. 


My Dear Mr. Editor : 

In replying so briefly, in your last issue, to the inquiries 
of “‘ J. H.” concerning the doctrine of the Resurrection, 
and the prominence to be given to it in the Christian sys- 
tem, you hardly did justice to the subject—certainly you 
did not fully meet the difficulty as it lies;in the minds of 
many inquirers. 

The true reason, as I think, why modern theologians 
generally lay ‘‘lessstress’””—as you admit, and asis lament- 
ably too true—on this great doctrine than the Apostles 
and early Christians did, is because their ideas of death and 
the life beyond bave undergonea change. That fiction of 
a heathen philosophy, now so prevalent, that teaches that 
death is not death, but simply a transition from one con- 
dition of life to another; tbat the individual himself does 
not, cannot die, whatever may become of bis body—upon 
which the mediwval church founded their doctrine of 
Purgatory, and to which, with some modification, Prot- 
estants still very generally hold, in the hope of a future 
second probation in a certain ghostly state beyond this 
life—reduces the doctrine of the Resurrection to a mere 
incident, or even an unmeaning pageant, which is bard to 
be accounted for or explained. If men go at death imme- 
diately to heaven or hell; if they are conscious and, as 
we are now taught, even more free to act, to enjoy or 
suffer out of their bodies than when in them, then what 
need is there of any resurrection? Tyndall, in arguing 
against this false philosophy in his day, well inquired, ‘ If 
the souls of the saints are already in heaven, tell me why 
they be not in as good case as the angels be? And then 
what cause is there of a resurrection?’ 

But if we understand death to.be death, asthe Apostles 
did, and taught, and that there is no possibility of any 
conscious life whatever beyond the present, much less of 
an immortal life, but by a resurrection through the mirac- 
ulous power of God, and that this resurrection is assured 
to us by the resurrection of our Lord, who by his own 
almighty Spirit conquered the power of death, then this 
doctrine will take its true place in thé Christian system, 
from which it has fallen, and be to us, as to the early 
Christians, the great central doctrine upon which all our 
hopes for the future are founded. “ For,” saysthe Apostle, 
“if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.’’ ‘* Then they also which are 


_ fallen asleep in Christ are perished.’ ‘‘ But I would not 


have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have 
no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and roco 
again, oven su them 4alsu which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
(from the dead) with him.”’ 

J. H. PETTINGELL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2, 1980. 


EVOLUTION AND GENESIS. 
Dear Mr. Abbott : 

I suppose the “supply” in your S. S. pulpit is in accord, 
generally speaking, with your views on Biblical criticism, 
but I can hardly believe that you go to the length of ac- 
cepting the whole evolution theory as a possible truth, as 
he does in the Creation article. While the Bible account 
neither confirms nor contradicts that theory so far as the 
animal kingdom is concerned, it sharply negatives any 
such idea in the case of man. God made man in his own 
image, out of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
him the breath of life, and man became a living soul, and 
was made ruler over the rest of created beings. Tbere is 
not the faintest trace of evolution here. Man is allied to 
the brutes by the composition of his bodily powers and 
needs; his life is a direct in-breathing from God. To sus- 
tain ‘* Bible-Class Teacher’s”’ vosition we must suppose 
that instead of the ‘‘ dust of the grcund” God selected the 
most highly developed animal and enduwed it with a soul; 
a hypothesis that agrees with neither Scripture nor scien- 
tific facts. No one has yet pointed out the animal thus 
favored of God and made the ancestor of man. Besides all 
this, there is an instinctive repugnance in the human 
mind toward any such ki.ship with the beasts that perish. 
It is humbling enough for the godlike within us to be 
linked with the animal through the animal needs of the 
body, but that the life within us comes from the brute I 
cannot believe. It seems to contrauict both reason and 
revelation. Yours truly, Wm. H. CoLEeMAN. 


Our correspondent fails to notice the opening para- 
graphs of the “ Bible-Class Teacher’s” paper, in which 
he states his purpose to be to draw moral and spiritual 
lessons from the Bible for unbelievers. He does not 


argue the truth of evolution; he only shows that one 
who holds to evolution in its extreme form need not 
therefore abandon the spiritual lessons inculcated in 
the opening chapters of Genesis. 


‘BIBLE MARKING. 


Dear Union: Some Bible-workers are in favor of 
Bible-marking and some are not. Joseph Cook says that 
one’s Bible should be marked full in five years. Lyman 
Abbott says, ‘‘ Keep your Bible clean.” I apprehend that 
the objection lies in the fact that we are in danger of filling 
the margin, to-day, with crude thoughts which should give 
way to riper thoughts to-morrow, and we want no rubbish 
in our Bibles. I feel the force of this, and am very careful 
what I write in the margin, and then write in a very mi- 
nute hand, with the utmost terseness and economy of space. 

I find that a careful system of underlining is very help- 
ful. Words conveying spiritual lessons I underline in red 
ink. In the Gospels and Epistles this is rather hazardous, 
as almost every word is full of spiritual truth, and to mark 
all would entirely defeat the object. 

But I wish particularly to speak of historic underscoring, 
which largely answers the purpose of a Bible Text-book or 
Index, and is more convenient. For this, in reading I use 
a pencil, and afterward overlay the marks in black ink, 
with a fine camel’s hair brush. I find that it helps me in 


finding passages. 


Let me quote the words underlined in black in the Gospel 
of John: ‘John bare witness,’ ‘‘ Bethabara, beyond 
Jordan,” ‘‘next day John seeth Jesus,” ‘‘ the two disci- 
ples” ‘followed Jesus,” ‘‘ abode with him that day,” 
Andrew,”’ ‘‘Simon,’’ “‘ Philip,” —this takes me through 
the first chapter, and is an index to its contents. I turn 
to Genesis and quote: “ First day,” ‘‘second day”’ (etc.), 
‘*God formed man,” ‘‘ formed every beast,” ‘‘woman,”’ 
‘*the serpent,”’ ‘‘ coats of skins’’—this gives me an index to 
the first three chapters. If a system like this is adopted, 
and due care is used, the worker will find it easier to handle 
his Bible than he would without such aid. The quotations 
above are from familiar portions of God's word, but if all 
the historic portions are thus marked, very much will be 
embraced with which the worker is at least unfamiliar 
enough to require a considerable amount of time in an un- 
aided search for what he wants. These markings, if judi- 
ciously done, cannot but facilitate. 

NEw BEDFORD, June 23. 

We prefer to keep our memoranda and our Bible 
separate, and to trust to memory rather than to red 
and black lines, like spiders’ webs, up and down our 
Bible: but it is a matter of taste, and every man is to 
use his Bible in the way that makes it most useful to 
himself. 


A DEAF MUTE INSTITUTE. 

Editor of The Christian Union : | 

DeEaR Sik: In yourissue of June 9 a subscriber to The 
Christian Union, living at Austin, Texas, wishes to know 
where there is a private asylum for the education of deaf 
mutes. In consequence of reading an article in your paper 
between two and three years ago, alluding in high terms to 
Whipple’s Home School for Deaf Mutes, which is located 
at Mystic River, Conn.,I placed my little deaf mute 
daughter under the care of the Messrs. Whipple, and I am 
satisfied with the progress she is making, and especially 
with the kindness and attention she receives. Besides the 
sign language, lip-reading is taught, and my little gir} not 
only writes a fair hand but can articulate words and short 
sentences, though she has been in this school less than two 
years. Strangers who hear her talk can scarcely believe 
she is absolutely deaf, and her advancement in articula- 
tion surprises her friends. Very respectfully yours, 

Gro. E. WEBB. 
CUTCHOGUE, Suffelk Co., N. Y., June 29, 1880. 


Inquiring Friends, 


We heard Mr. Beecher lecture recently in Boston and found 
he lecture a grand Jesson in elocution. If Mr. Beecher would 
give through the column of “Inquiring Friends’’ the methods 
of instruction and practice pursued by him, it would be very 
thankfully received by a subscriber and student. E. D. M. 
NEWTON CENTRE, Mase. 


I had from childhood a thickness of speech arising from 
a large palate, so that when a boy I used to be laughed at 
for talking as if I bad pudding in my mouth. When I 


went to Amherst, I was fortunate in passing into the hands 


of Jobn Lovell, a teacher of elocution, and a better teacher 
for my purpose I cannot conceive. His system consisted 
in drill, or the thorough practice of inflexions by the 
voice, of gesture, posture and articulation. Sometimes I 
was a whole hour practicing my voice on a word—like 
justice. I would have to take a posture, frequently at a 
mark chalked on the floor. Then we would go through all 
the gestures; exercising each movement of the arm and 
the throwing open the hand. All gestures except those of 
precision go in curves, the arm rising from the side, 
coming to the front, turning to the left or right. I was 
drilled as to how far the arm should come forward, where 
it should start from, how far go back, and under what cir- 
cumstances these movements should be made. It was 
drill, drill, drill, until the motions almost became a second 
nature. Now,I never know what movements I shall 
make. My gestures are natural, because this drill made 
them natural to me. The only method of acquiring an 
effective education is by practice, of not less than an hour 


a day, until the student has his voics and himself thorough- | 


ly subdued and trained to right expression. 
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—I would be very much obliged if you would please give 
me some light on the Crucifixion of our Saviour. Why came 
the darknessand why did be die so quick? Ww.w.is 

Bia Rock. 

You will find this question very thoroughly discussed 
in a litttle book by Dr. Stroud, entitled ‘‘ The Physical 
Cause of Christ’s Death,’’ and the substance of the dis- 
cussion, or a summary of its conclusion, in ‘‘ Abbott’s Dic- 
tionary of Religious Knowledge,” in the article on the 
Crucifixion. A great darkness is not an infrequent pre- 
monition and accompaniment of an earthquake, and it is 
reasonable te suppose that the great darkness which over- 
spread the earth at the time of the Crucifixion was thus 
connected with the earthquake which immediately followed 
the death of the Saviour. Crucifixion inflicted no mortal 
wound on the body, and death ensued ordinarily only 
after several days unless the crucified was put to death by 
other means. Christ died after hanging upon the cross 
about three hours, and there are several reasons to sus- 
tain the opinion that the physical cause of death was a 
broken heart—broken by the burden of sin which be bore 
for the whole world. Among the reasons which sustain 
this opinion are the bloody sweat, the) suddenness of the 
death—for immediately before it he cried with a loud or 
strong voice — and the fact that blood and water flowed 
from the heart when the heart was pierced; an indication 
tbat the heart was literally ruptured. 


—Will you be so kind as to give an opinion with regard to 
whether it is right, or best, for one holding the following 
views to remain a member of the Episcopal Church? I be- 
lieve the visible church of Christ to be the sum of all organi- 
zations whose objects are the worship and service of Christ. 
The holy catholic churcb I believe to be a body having no 
outward organization, but embracing all those, and only 
those, who repent and believe Christ to be the Son of God, or 
who have the disposition to so repent and believe whenever 
Christ shall be rigbtly presented to them. I believe that the 
form of church organization may and should be determined 
by circumstances, Episcopacy being advisable at some times 
and in some places, while Congregationalism has tbe advan- 
tage at others. I believe that the apostolic succession is un- 
necessary to the validity of a ministry; also, that, if twelve 
Africans, isolated from Christian churches and ministers, 
were converted by a stray Testament, it would be their right 
to organize as a church, elect one of their number a minister, 
and receive the same recognition for themselves and clerzy 
that was accorded to churches founded by St. Paul. 

Very truly, 

FARMINGTON, Me. 

We should not advise you, with these views, to apply for 
orders in the Episcopal Church; but we do not understand 
that there is anything in them which renders it inconsistent 
for you to remain inits communion. The Episcopal Church 
requires for its membership only the acceptance of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Indeed, the views which you have em- 
bodied in your letter do not differ — Archbishop 
Whately and Dean Alford. e 


—Having seen answers in The Union to “Inquiring Friends,”’ 
I venture to ask the following question. Did God speak to 
the peoplein other ages of the world locally, or in any man- 
ner other than he doesin the present age? INQUIRER. 


H.J.K. 


We cannotsay. It is certain, however, that the ancients 
used a much more concrete and childlike form of expres- 
sion in speaking of the Deity than in the higher intellectual 
culture of the present day we are wont to use; and it is at 
least safe to assume that, in many instances in which God 
is said to have talked with the patriarchs and prophets, 
nothing else is meant than that direct personal influence 
and communication of himself to the soul which is the 
main characteristic of Christian experience in different 
forms at the present day. 


—Will you please answer in the eblumn of “Inquiring 
Friends’ whether your list of books for the Family Library 
is complete. The following are those [ have: History (Jan. 
21); Biography and Travel (Feb. 4); Science (Feb. 18); Prac- 
tical Art (Feb. 25); Books of Reference (March 3): Art 
(Marcb 17); Poetry (March 10); Literary Miscellany (March 
24); Religious (April 7); Fiction (April 14). Should any num- 
bers be missing containing additional lists I should feel 


obliged if sent to my address. Yourstruly, 
AN INQUIRER, 
W ASHINGTON, D.C. 


Yes. This covers all the lists published, and the lists are 
now completed. 


—Please inform me through the column for * Inquiring 
Friends” where { may obtain a book entitled the * Three 
Wise Men of Gotham.”’ 

MARTINSBURG, W. Va. 

J. K. Paulding wrote ‘‘ The Merry Tales of the Three 
Wise Men of Gotham.” It was tirst published in 1826, and 
probably republished in Harper Brothers’ incomplete series 
of Paulding’s works, 1835; but we cannot find that any 
later editions of the work have been issued. 


—Will you please inform me how the name Bergh is pro- 
nounced, and also what is Queen Victoria's last or family 
name; and oblige A READER OF THE UNION. 

NOANK, Ct., May 22, 

1. The name Bergh is pronounced as spelled, the final A 
being silent. 

2. Queen Victoria is the daughter of Edward, Duke of | 
Kent, who was the son of George III. She belongs to the 
House of Hanover; ber family name is Guelph. 

—Whose Church history should I get? Kindly answer in 
“Inquiring” column. A. M. 

It depends upon who you are and what you want it for. 
For a popular history see J. S. C. Abbott’s or Dean Mil- 
man’s ‘‘History of Christianity ;” for a fuller ecclesiastical 
and theological work, Mosbeim’s or Schaff’s; fora history 
of doctrines, Shedd’s ‘‘ History of Christian Doctrine.” 


—The proper pronunciation of Don Quixote is Don Ke- 


-ho-te. The pronunciation of Thoreau is Tho-ro; long o. 
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Hooks and Authors. 


THE LIFE OF, MR. GLADSTONE.’ 

We wish that this Life of Gladstone might be taken 
by some American author and made the basis of a 
smaller work for American readers; for it must be 
confessed that in its present form the work will be 
found rather voluminous and not wholly intelligible 
for their use. It is, of course, wholly English. It 
gives in very considerable detail not only the events of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life but summaries of his great speeches 
and abstracts of his great budgets. It describes his 
part in the great events in English political history 
during the past half century without making that ex- 
planation of them which is almost indispensable to 
their correct apprehension by most Americans. In its 
present form, therefore, the book belongs to the library 
rather than to the home, and will be found available 
chiefly if not exclusively by the student of current his- 
tory, and especially of current political questions in 
this country and Great Britain. To such a student 
this book is a necessity. The same fundamental prin- 
ciples are involved to a considerable extent in the po- 
litical problems of both countries; and Mr. Gladstone 
has shown himself easily the:greatest Anglo-Saxon 
statesman of the present half-century on either side of 
the Atlantic. In making this statement we are not 
oblivious of the names of Sumner, Seward, Chase and 
Webster. Without Sumner’s opinionativeness he had 
all his fidelity to principle; without Seward’s political 
shrewdness he had all his cautious radicalism; with- 
out the ignoble ambition which marred the later years 
of Chase’s life he had all his financial ability; the 
American will certainly claim for Webster the palm in 
oratory, but the Englishman will point in reply to the 


unparalleled achievement of the great English orator 


who could hold an audience spell-bound for five hours 
while he explained to them his financial budget, i. e., 
his plans for raising the money necessary for carrying 
on the government. It may%e claimed with greater 
reason that Abraham Lincoln was the greater man, and 
there are some striking points of resemblance in the 
two; but any fair comparison is almost impossible, for 
a double reason: the great work of Abraham Lincoln’s 
life was accomplished in four years, that of Mr. Glad- 
stone has extended over a period of nearly half a cent- 
ury; Abraham Lincoln’s problem was a single but a 
stupendous one, Mr. Gladstone has faced no one of 
equal magnitude and difficulty but has had to deal with 
many and complex problems. 


The first condition of true greatness is the ability to 


grow; the supremest evidence of greatness is the 
ability to lead a community in its growth. This 
Abraham Lincoln did; this Mr. Gladstone has done 
and is doing; this is the one point of resemblance to 
which we have just alluded, in characters otherwise 
so dissimilar. Such men must be able to hold fast. to 
great principles with unswerving fidelity and be able 
to apply them to rapidly changing events with an auda- 
cious disregard of seeming inconsistencies. Only men 
of small caliber and secondary uses are self-consistent 
in transition epochs. Mr. Gladstone began his life a 
Tory. In an address delivered in 1878 he explains 
the reason of his Tory principles: ‘‘I trace in the 
education of Oxford of my own time one great defect. 
Perhaps it was my own fault; but I must admit that I 
did not learn when at Oxford that which I have learned 
since, to set a due value on the imperishable and the 
inestimable principles of human liberty. The temper 
which, I think, too much prevailed in academic circles 
was, that liberty was regarded with jealousy, and fear 
could not be wholly dispensed with.” This jealousy 
was not strange; for a limited suffrage had been accom- 
panied with almost unlimited corruption. By a long 
established custom a voter at Hull received a donation 
of five guineas. In Liverpool men were openly paid 
for their votes; and Lord Cochrane stated in the 
House of Commons that after his return for Honiton 
he sent the town-crier round the borough to tell the 
voters to go to the chief banker for £10, 10s. each. It 
seemed an heroic remedy to enlarge the suffrage by giv- 
ing it toa still lower and less educated and less indepen- 
dent class in the community. But Mr. Gladstone by his 
studies became convinced of the truth of the principle, 
which experiment has proved true, that the larger the 
constituency the less is the corruption, and so became 
a Liberal, whose policy he defines in a sentence as 
*¢ trust in the people, only qualified by prudence.” He 
began with hereditary sympathies with the slave- 
holder. His father owned an estate in Demerara, 
and his own maiden speech in Parliament was one of 
hostility to immediate emancipation in the West Indies. 
He has become the warmest, the most eloquent and 
the most effective pleader and actor in Great Britain 
for the oppressed of other lands; the most powerful 
exponent of British indignation against British ac- 


1 The Life of the Right Hon. Wiliam Ewart Gladstone. 
George Barnett Smith, G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


quiescence in foreign oppression, whether in Turkey 
or South’ Africa or Afghanistan. In 1839-40 he pub- 
lished a work on Church’ and. State in which he main- 
tained the paramount duty of Great Britain to sustain 
the Established Church in Ireland, to place before the 
Irish a sounder view of religious truth than they 
possessed, because, whether they knew it or not, it was 
calculated to be beneticial to them. In 1871 he carried 
through the bill for the dis-establishment of the Irish 
Church against the most violent and savage opposi- 
tion, opposition which went so far as to call on the 
Queen to interfere to prevent ‘‘this dreadful thing ;” 

‘*better jeopardize her crown,” said one English Arch- 
deacon, ‘‘than destroy the Church.” The changes in 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion are typical of like changes in 
the best public sentiment of England; he has led Eng- 
land out of her Egypt all the more successfully because 
he was born and bred an Egyptian himself. 

* Our space does not permit us to give even the out~ 
lines of Mr. Gladstone’s life, for this would involve the 
“outline of England’s history for almost fifty years. 
Since Mr. Gladstone’s election for Newark in 1832 he 
has never been out of public life; he has been some- 
times in the Administration, sometimes in the Oppo- 
sition, but he has been allowed no period of retire- 
ment. He has had pronounced views and has given 
expression to them on every public question as it has 
come before the English people. He has never trimmed 
and never dodged. He has sometimes changed his 
political position, but in all such cases he has done it 
openly, and has avowed the reasons for his change; 
and the change has always been one in the direc- 
tion of greater freedom. His influence over 
his countrymen has been that of a man of noble aims, 
resolute principles, unswerving adherence to his own 
convictions, with no pride that would prevent his ac- 
knowledgment of an error or his apology for a fault, 
After doing a greater work for Great Britain in three 
years than had been accomplished during any similar 
administration in the century, he went out of office 
rather than falter or hesitate in his advocacy of need- 
ed public measures. After leading the Liberal party 
for years, he abandoned its leadership rather than be 
hampered by it to the impairment of his right to go 
far ahead of his colleagues in vigorous assault on the 
Russo-phobists. He has not hesitated to attack any 
prejudices, however intrenched and defended. His 
success has been not that of an astute politician but 
that of a courageous and sometimes too Quixotic re- 
former and leader. He has successively offended 
the Orangemen by appointing Roman Catholics to 
office; and the temperance men by opposing their 
favorite temperance legislation; and the beer manu- 
facturers by taking the tax off the malt and putting it 
on the beer—that is, off the farmers and on the brewers ; 
and the Church of England men by pushing through 
dis-establishment; and the Roman Catholics by his 
vigorous assaults on Vaticanism; and the Evangelicals 
by his advocacy of the largest liberty in the use of 
ritual in the Episcopal communion. He isthe most 
popular statesman in England to-day because he has 
never stooped to conquer; most honored and beloved 
because the most courageous and outspoken. His 
career is an example and ought to be an inspiration to 
every American who possesses political ambition. And 
when he dies he can ask no_ better epitaph than that 
which William Kinglake, in his history of the Crimean 
war, has written: 

“The practical politicians, perceiving that be was not to 
be depended upon for party purposes, and was bent upon 
none but lofty objects, used to look upon him as dangerous 
—used to call him behind his back a good man—a good man 
in the worst sense of the term.’ 5 

Would that both England and America had more 
such men in public affairs for ‘‘ practical politicians ”’ 
to dread. 


THE REVIEWS. 

In the English Reviews for June the foreign relations of 
England occupy a large space—not less than six articles 
being devoted to the discussion of their various interests. 
In the Nineteenth Century John Ruskin discourses on ‘‘Fic- 
tion, Fair and Foul,” with his usual vehemence, but not 
with his usual suggestiveness, finding the modern novel, as 
a whole, unspeakably bad. Karl Hildebrand contributes 
** A Second Familiar Conversation on England,”’ in which 
he discusses at length, in a conversational way, the relig- 
ious condition of England, and compares it with the condi- 
tion of the Continental nations. An interesting article, by 
Sir Robert Collier, gives an excellent historical account of 
landscape painting, showing it to be the most recent of the 
arts and the most promising.——To the Cohtemporavy 
Review Edmond Scherer, the distinguished French critic, 
contributes an article on “The Relations of the French 
Republic and the Roman Catholic Church,” written with 
that acuteness and grace which characterize all his literary 
performances, and which have made the lovers of French 
literature generally regret his appearance in politics. ‘‘The 
Age of Balzac,” by W.S. Lilly, is an exhaustive presen- 
tation of the material, intellectual and spiritua] as- 
pects of the time in which Balzac wrote his novels, and 
may be regarded as a very valuable contribution to the 


hopeful view of what the Liberal Government can do for 
Turkey; Ellice Hopkins writes about the habits of that 
small but always entertaining insect, the ant, and the 
Rev. George T. Stokes furnishes a scholarly contribution 
on the subject of Greek Christian inscriptions.——The 
North American Review for July opens with an article on 
Bismarck as a friend of America and a statesman, by 
Moritz Busch, which contains little of permanent value. 
Goldwin Smith makes an examination of the causes of the 
latest antagonism between Canada and the United States, 
and in opposition to Sir Francis Hincks and the Canadian 
politicians who are fostering that feeling shows that 
natural causes are at work which must unite the two coun- 
tries in very close commercial intimacy. Miss M. A. 
Hardaker, under the title of ‘‘ Ethics of Sex,’’ takes a very 
strong ground against the equality of women‘with men, and 
discusses the question with an incisiveness and vigor which 
will command respect even from those whose conclusions dif- 
fer from hers. J. E. T. Rogers, M. P., gives an interesting 
sketch of the ‘‘English House of Lords’’ and shows its rela- 
tion to the general system of government. A. E. Fiske writes 
vigorously on the “‘ Profligacy of Fiction,’ with especial 
reference to Ouida and Zola. The article is timely and 
forcible, and although perhaps somewhat vehement in 
expression is simply a statement of facts.——The most 
notable contribution to the International Review is Dr. 
Holmes’s article on ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards.” Dr. Holmes is 
a pungent and delightful writer on any subject he chooses 
to discuss, but he is not equally at home on all topics. He 
makes some good points in this article but his treatment 
of the great metaphysician is rather flippant and inade- 
quate. He fails to take the true dimensions of the man. 
George Booth writes very pleasantly of ‘‘ Frontier Folk,” 
and Mr. Hamerton comments, with his customary fe- 
licity of thought and phrase, on ‘‘ Mr. Poynter’s Lectures 
on Art.” ‘‘Lord Beaconsfield,’’ whose character and 
career seem to challenge perpetual discussion, comes in 
for a further characterization, and Mr. Julius H. Wilcox, 
a contributor to The Christian Union, throws light on 
‘*The Wrecking of Insurance Companies.”’ 


A Dictionary of the Bible: Including Biography, Nat- 
ural History, Geography, Topography, Archeology, and 
Literature. With twelve colored maps and over 400 illus- 
trationf. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. (Am.S. 8S. Union.) 
This is an entirely new Bible Dictionary, issued to take 
the place of that prepared by Dr. Archibald Alexander in 
1831, and since that time, with some revisions, serving a 
useful purpose for Bible-class and Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars. It has been for some time antiquated, and 
the Sunday-school Union have done well to issue an en- 
tirely new work, and have secured an admirable editor to 
prepare itfor them. Dr. Schaff is a broad scholar; and at 
the same time not a recluse. He has an appreciation of 
popular wants. He uses his learning; he is not a silk-worm 
to bury himself in a .cocoon of his own spinning, which 
can be useful only in some one else’s hands, This volume 
is an octavo of 950 pages; the type is good; the art credit- 
able, most of the pictures being, of course,.those which are 
furnished in all well-equipped Bible Dictionaries. A little 
heavier paper would have made a clearer and handsomer 
page; but it would also have made a thicker and clumsier 
volume, The book is well adapted to Sunday-school schol- 
ars, and to such teachers as are inclined or compelled to 
be content with slight and superficial information on dis- 
puted points in Biblical criticism. A volume of this size 
cannot discuss questions. It is not therefore Dr. Schaff’s 
fault that the article on Deuteronomy gives no hint of the 
question raised by recent critics as to its authorship; that 
the article Daniel very inadequately gives the reasons which 
lead such scholars as Dean Stanley to attribute it to a later 
date than that of Daniel; and the article Isaiah somewhat 
cavalierly disposes in a paragraph of the view that chaptors 
xl.-xlvi. were not written by the author of the preceding 
chapters. A book so compact as this is must be dogmatic; 
and it.is better that it should be dogmatically conserva- 
tive than that it should raise questions and state doubts 
which it is not able to solve. Butif the results of late 
speculation are not to be found in its pages, the results of 
late scholarship, where it has actually attained any, are 
embodied in many of its articles, It will not aid the stu- 
dent who wishes to investigate doubtful and disputed 
questions in Biblical criticism; but to him who wishes 
clear and concise information on the history, geography 
and archzeology of the Bible, ina very brief!form, we know 
of nothing so cheap that isso good. Hitherto the American 
Tract Society’s Dictionary has taken‘ the lead for such a 
purpose; hereafter this one must supersede it. 

The Pheeacian Episode of the Odyssey. With introduc- 
tion, notes and appendix by Augustus C. Merriam. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The Phzacian episode runs through 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, and 13th books of the Odyssey, and 
the principal personages who figure in it are Alcinous, 
king of the Phzeacians, Nausicaa his daughter, Arete, the 
queen, and Odysseus himself. The book may be regarded 
as a further indication of the growing tendency in this 
country to supersede conventional methods of teaching by 
new and more attractive ones. A topical study of those 
classics which are too voluminous to be mastered entire is 
a decided advance on the old method of taking a few books 
in regular order and then dropping the entire subject. The 
notes appended to the volume in hand are very full and 
helpful. 

The Faults of «Speech. By A.M. Bell. (Salem: James 
P. Burbank.) This little volume aims to give clear, 
simple and practical directions for the removal of impedi- 
ments of speech, such as stuttering, stammering, lisping, 
burring, etc. As the fruit of a long practical experience 
the book will be of great use to those who needa course 


Balzac literature; ‘‘ An Eastern Statesmen ” takes a very | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BOOKS OF.THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission tn this veemeeh. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

JOHN WILEY & SON. 

“The Seven Lamps of Architecture’ and 
“The Stones of Venice.”’ The latter three vols, 
8vo, with original illustrations. A beautiful 
edition of this valuable work. $18. 

MACMILLAN & Co. 

or the Amelioration of the 
World. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. A series of 
seven sermons preached in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Price, $1.50. 

G. I. Jongs & Co., St. Louis. 

‘A Private Chapter of the War.’’ By George 
W. Bailey. Price, $1. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., CINCINNATI. 

“Elementary Grammar and Composition.”’ 
By Thomas W. Hardy. 

. DAVIS, BARDEEN & Co., SYRACUSE. 

“The Thousand Islands of the River St. Law- 
rence.” A guide book. 

Lippincott & Co. 

“Thoughts for the Fireside and School.”’ By 
the Rev. J. D. Gross. “No Relations.” A 
translation from the French of Hector Mulo’; 
paper. 75e. 

JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co. 

* Aiin Aidnios,’’ by John W. Hanson, a dis- 
cussion on the interpretation of the word ren- 
dered in the Bible, everlasting, eternal, and so 
forth. 

HARPER & BROs. 

Reprint: ‘** David Armstrong,” 10c. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 

Reprints; ‘* The Two Homes,’ by Miss Mu- 
lock, 10c.; Beauty’s Daugbters,’”” by the 
Duchess, 20c.; ** Memories of My Exile,” by 
Louis Kossuth, 20c. 

I. K. FUNK & Co. 4 

Reprints: ‘“ Mister Horn,’”’ by Mark Guy 
Pearse, Vol. ‘*‘Orations of Demos- 
thenes,”’ translated by Thomas Leland, 20c.; 
Parts ]. and If. ‘*‘ Memories of My Exile,” by 
Louis Kossuth, 20c.; Vol. VIII. ‘** Knight’s 
History of England, 35c. 

MAGAZINES, Etc.—Part 9, History of New 
York, Rules and Premium List of the Centen- 
nial International Exhibition, Vick’s Ilius- 
trated Monthly, Catalogue Lasell Seminary, 
Temperance Light, Science and Religion, 
Congregational Association, Ohio, American 
Journsl of Science, Sanitarian, Congrega- 


. tional Association New Jersey, Universalist 


Quarterly, Cumberland Presbyterian, Quar- 
terly Guide to Holiness, Homiletic Monthly, 
-New Englander, Presbyterian Review, Prince- 
ton Review, Library Magazine, Art Amateur, 
Western Farmer, Presbyterian Monthly, Sal- 
vation Soldier’s Song Book, National Temper- 
ance Hymn and Song Book, Frank Leslie’s 
Sunday Magazine. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Tennyson and his elder son, Hallam, 
have gone to Venice for a short visit. 

—A free translation of the ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters’ series by L. Katscher, enriched 
with notes, is appearing in Leipzig. 

—Honors come thick and fast. Judge 
Tourgee, the author of *‘ A Eool’s Errand,”’ 
has receivedan LL.D. from the eo 
of Rochester. 

—Mr. Robert Browning says he does not 


intentionally puzzle people with his hand- 


writing. It is his poetry which is the 
greatest puzzle. ‘ 

—Mr. M. D. Conway is considerably en- 
larging his ‘‘ Demonology and Devil-Lore ” 
for a second edition, the first having been 
some time since exkausted. 

—Twenty proofs have been printed of a 
dry point etching of Mr. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, by M. L. Menpes, and the plate 
destroyed. How good it is, we are not in- 
formed. 

—Ata recent sale of autographs in Leip- 
zig a beautiful letter of Queen Elizabeth of 
England brought 300 marks, one of Calvin’s 
100 marks, and two of Lessing’s 307 and 281 
marks each. 

—H. H., who is now in England, is under- 
stood to have completed a book on the 
wrongs done the American Indians, which 
may see print under the title of *‘ A Cent- 
ury of Dishonor.” 

—The late Gustave Flaubert is said to 
have left a completed novel which, under 
the title of ‘‘Deux Commis,” gives the views 
of two old men upon the puerility, corrup- 
tion and degradation of life. « 

—The library of the late Mr. Wm. Green, 
soon to be sold in London, contains many 
works enriched with manuscript notes by 
Coleridge; among them copies of Shakes- 
peare, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schlegel, Swe- 
denborg and Malthus. 

—Volume I. is out of Bigmore and Wy- 
man’s ‘Bibliography of Printing,” which 
gives not only titles of all books, pamphlets, 

des, etc., relating to typography and 


its allied arts, but in many cases analyses of 
their contents, and not a few particulars 
respecting their authors. J. N. Bouton is 
the agent for this country. 

—The Ashburnham collection of MSS., 
which is likely to be sold in England before 
very long, contains some great rarities: 
such as two quartos on vellum belonging to 
the fifth century, a treatise on the Psalms 
of the fifth and sixth, the sermons of Augus- 
tine of the seventh, anda “liber psalmor- 
um,” in square folio, red and black uncial 
writing, of the fifth century. One of the 
finest of all is a fifth century pentateuch, 
filled with illustrations in the classical 
style. 

—It is expected that the number of the 
‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” for January '1881 will 
commence a series of articles regarding the 
opinions of President Edwards. Some of 
these articles will consist of his previously 
unpublished essays or discourses on subjects 
which awaken the interest of Christians. 
These essays or discourses are comparative- 
ly brief, and therefore not inappropriate to 
a periodical like this. Some of them are 
important because they develop his opinions 
more fully than they have been developed 
in bis works previously given to the world. 
Others are important as illustrating the his- 
tory of his mental progress. It may not be 
amics to state, in this connection, that these 
articles will afford more satisfaction to the 
conservatives than to the progressives in 
theology. The popular rumors regarding 
his changes of theological opinion are many 
of them utterly false, many of them singu- 
larly exaggerated, and all unreliable. So 
far as his manuscripts have been examined 
by the present writer, the views of Edwards 
on the Trinity are no more inclined to Uni- 
tarianism than were the views of Augustine 
and his followers, of Thomas Aquinas and 
the doctors of the Roman Church through 
the Middle Ages. The present writer, hav- 
ing heard the popular rumors, has been sur- 
prised at the fact that he has found so little 
which could have suggested, and so much 
refuting, the statement that Edwards ever 
wavered in adopting any of the essential 
doctrines of Calvinism. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOMILETIC 


Quarterly. July-Sept. No., articles by Drs. Stanley 
Leathes, W. B. Pope, F. H. A. Schrivener, and others. 
per year; GUc. per No. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 

Publishers Booksellers and Stationery. 

37 Park Row, New York. 


Midsummer Holiday Scribner. 
Ready July 20th. 


It has been well said, ‘‘ To him iwrho understand 
the drift of his own time, and to him who sill enjow himself 
in his time, SCRIBNER’S is simply indispensable;”’ and no 
issues ot all the year are more indispe nsable than 
the Holiday numbers, the last one ot which the Lon- 
DON WEEKLY TIMES pronounced ‘a really 
triumph of American art and literary genius ;”? and of a 
former one the Boston TRANSCRIPT said: * The Mid- 
summer number of ScrRipNeR Ss MAGAZINE May be set 
down as the finest example ot a publication 
which hasever been put forth by any American or 
European house.”’ 

The Lonpon Grapuic says in its issue of April 10, 
188): ** We Know of no magazine which can 
in any way compete with ScRIBNER’s MONTALY in the 
matter of illustrations.” 

he exquisitely illustrated Midsummer Holiday 
(August) number ot this year, with its specially va- 
ried and interesting table of contents, will be issued 
July th. Price, 35cents. For sale by all booksell- 
ers and newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


MACMILLAN & 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CANON FARRAR’S 
New Volume of Sermons. 


EPHPHATHA: 


Or, the 
AMELIORATION OF THE WORLD. 
Sermons preached at Westminster Abbey: 
By 
FREDERIC W. FARRAR, DD., F.R.S., 
Canon of Westminster. 
12mo. $1.50. 


By the same author. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD; 


Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius. 
12mo. $1 75. 


‘SAINTLY WORKERS; 


The Martyrs, Hermits, Monks, Missionaries, 
Early Franciscans. 
12mo. $1.25. 


Macmillan’s Chautauqua’’ Edition 
of Hypatia. 


HYPATIA: 


Or, 
NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FACE. 
By | 
CANON KINGSLEY. 
J2mo. Paper, sixty cents; clotb, one dollar. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York, 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
from original designs. Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Correeied. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price 


$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. C laxton & Co.,Phila. 


Encyclopedia at a merely nominal cost. . 
It is a verbatim reprint of +the last English edition, 


somely bound in cloth, for $2 53% the game printed 
half Russia, gilt top, price $1? 


$36.25. 


— terms to early subscribers. 


all, whose orders and money are received durin 
in cloth for $6.:25, and in half Russia, gilt to ,for $15 


when complete 


ee be returned at once, if not satisfactor 


Library of Universal 21 vols. $10.50. 
Miiman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5vo 

Macaulay’ s History of England, 3 an $1. 50. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 ce nts. 

Macaulay’s Essays and Poems, Svan. $1. 

Cc yclopedia of English Literature, 4 vols. 


Knight's Hi istory of England, 4 vols. 

Plutarch’s Lives ot Illustrious Men, vain. 31.50. 

Geikie’s Lite and Words of Christ, 50 ¢ 

Young’s Bible Concordance, 311 000 (pre- 
paring). 

Acme Library of Biography, 50 cents. : 

Book of Fables, Zsop, e illus., § cents. 

Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 50 cents. 

Shakespeare’s Coniplete Works 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, translated by Oat , 40 cents. 

Works of Virgil, translated by Bev en, 40 cents. 

he Koran of Mahommed, by Sale, 33 cents.} 

\dventures of Don Quixote, illus., cents. 


sunvan’s Pilgrim’ Progress, ulus. 50 cents. 
tobinson Crusoe, illus., 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPA:DIA. 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Among the wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovers of good books 
the * Literary Revolution,” perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great 


he first ten volumes if oo ready fordelhvery. Vol. ll will be ready 
July 10. The remaining volumes oo Ph completed by October next. 


An Amazing Offer. 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influeuce in 
inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. Accordingly we ¢ive 


we have no special agent (usually the leading eB ef the town), a club of five orders. we will allow a 
commission of 10 percent. The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes 


A specimen volume in cloth will be sent, postpaid, for §@ cents, orir half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, 


‘ CHAMBER’SS ENCYCLOPEDIA” comprises the first 15 volumes of our “ Library ot Universal Knowl 
edge,’tand the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 


Standard Books. 


T 
A 
Nichts, illus., 50 cents 
I 


50 
funchausenjand Gulliver’ 8 Travels: illus., 50 cents. 


lar may be sent ip postage stamps. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 
Agencies :—Boston, H. L. Hastings; 


only one in a place. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. Fractions of one dol- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert 
Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 
Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick; in smaller towns, the leading Bookseller 


in 15 utiful volumes, clear nonpareil type. hand 
on finer, heavier paper, wide margins, and bound in 


$6.25. 


ons month of July. we will supply the 15 volumes: 
To any one sending from any place, where 


Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus. - 50 cts. 
Acme Library of Modern 
American Patriotism, 50 c 
Taine’s History of English Tite rature, 75 cts. 
Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1. 
Handy Lexicon cts. 

Sayings, by author of Sparrowgrass Papers, 50 cts. 
Mrs. emans’s Poetical Works, t 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols, $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, $2.25. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ill., 90 ets. 
Works ot Flavius Jose hus, 3. 
Comic History of the U. 8. og ig illus.. 50 cta. 
Health by Exercise. Ay ‘Geo. H. Taytor, 40 cts. 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cts. 
Library Magazine, | O cts. a No., $1 a year. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cts. 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Law rer, $1. 

Each of the above bound in cloth. I by mail, post- 
age extra. Mostof the books are also published in 
fine editions and fine bindings at higher prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Termsto Clubs 
sent free on request. 


Tribune Building, New York, 


HARPER’ - 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS: 


ROBERT BURNS. A Poem. By HENRY W. 
LONGFELLOW. 
With Three Illustrations. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. By 
PHILIP O. SULLIVAN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Frontispiece."— A Tw 
light Confidence.—Sunset at the old Wharf. 
—Moonlight in the Valley. — Sylvester’s 
Classic Field.—Morning in the eadow.— 
The Dwarf Cedar.—On their own Door-Step. 
—Table d'Héte.--Sheep under the Thorn- 
Tree.—Tbhe Young Girl in a Riding-Habit.”’ 
--““It was a Hair-Pin.”— Sylvester and I 
meeting tbe Shepherd and bis Flock. ~-The 
Tail-Piece. 


FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDS 
—l. By W. H. BISHOP. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Properties. — Cleaning 
Fish.—A_ Flake Yard.—Hakers off Half-way 
Rock.—Wild Fow! Shooting in the Breakers. 
—A Snub.—Hulks on Orr's Isiand.—’A Sing”’ 
on Monhegan Isiand.—Vestiges of Prosper- 
ity, Burnt Cove.—A Deer Island Farm- 
House.—Domestic Duties.—Cabin of a Jig- 
ger.—Underrunning the Traw!.—Bringing 
Home the Sheep.—A good Biting Day. 


BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS.—II. -By 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—In the Allegbany Moun- 
tains.— View on the Swannanon.—A Moun- 
taineer’s Hut.—Sugar Cane Mill in the Black 
Mountains.—A Corn-Cracker in the Black 
Mobntains.— View of the Black Mountains 
from Glass’s House.—Fire-Ptace at Glass’s. 
—View of Craggy Peak from the Path uw 
Mount Mitchell.—Grave of Professor Mit- 
chell on the Summit of Mount Mitchell.— 
On the Road to Asheville.— Street Scene, 
Way nesviile.—On the Porch at Mrs. Bright's. 
HENRY OF NAVARRE BEFORE PARIS. A 
PoEM. By NORA PERRY. 
With an Illustration. 
MR. TOLMAN. A Srory. Ry F. Rk. Stock 
TON. 
With Three Illustrations. 
A MARTIN SUMMER IN THE GARDEN OF 
FRANCE. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
IULUSTRATIONS.—La Pile de _Saint-Mars.— 
View of Tours.—Cbateau de Langeais.—St. 
Martin dividing bis Cloak with the Beggar. 
Tomb of St. Martin.—Cathedral of Tours.— 
Lantern of Rochecorbon.—Cormery Abbey. 


THE CRUISING CANOE AND ITS OUTFIT. 
By C. E. CHASE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Cruising Canoe.— 
“Shadow” Canoe.—Canadian Canoe.—The 
Racine Canoe.—Canvas Canoes: Lake George 
Camp.—A Canee Camp.—Camp-Stool, or 
Tabie.—Camp-Stove.—Camp-Cot.—Life- Pre- 
server.—Portage Device furtwo Carriers.— 
Portage Yoke. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
CHAPTERS XXXVIII.-XL. 
er!”’ é 


BOAT SONG. By EMILY HUNTINGTON MII- 
LER. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A NOVEL. By 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
CHAPTERS VII.-XII. 


A BOATING ADVENTURE. By JOHN EsTEN 
COOKE. 


MARY ANERLEY. A NOVEL.—(Concluded.) 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
CHAPTERS XLIV.-LVII. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR, 

Mr. Wilkie Collins on International Copy- 
rigbt.—The Nominating Convention.— Ma- 
D’Arblay’s Diary.—The Passion-Play 

t Ob mergau.--Talk of the Weather. — 
Beaee James, Jr., as a Novelist. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.. . $4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE..... 

HARPER’S WEEKLY....... tone Year. ..$10 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR........ ab 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE..... 

HARPER'S WEEKLY....... t One Year... 7 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 

HARPER’S BAZAR.... ..... One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... 
HARPER’s BAZAR.......... One Year 00 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York City. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXII. No. 2. 


Home, 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
By Mrs. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 
My Dear Grace : 
OU have been good enough to let me often inter- 
meddle with your affairs, because you know 
that I am not like Bunyan’s old giants, who sit and 
glower and mutter at the passing pilgrims whom they 
can no longer cajole nor bully; so you will forgive this 
letter, also, for love’s sake. 

When I heard that you and the Arlington girls, and 
the numerous Dreysons, and Mr. Gunning’s three sons 
and two cousins, and sundry other young men and 
maidens of your ‘‘set,” were going to Mountain Hol- 
low together this summer, I confess I didn’t like it. 
“Don’t I like Mountain Hollow?” Perfectly; what 
with its placid lake, and pine-woods, and maple-clad 
hills and wild gorges, it cannot be excelled in variety 
of attractiveness. ‘‘ Don’t I like your set?” You 
know I do, almost ‘‘ to a man,”’ and quite to a woman. 
‘“What don’t I like, then?’ That my queen of girls 
should go on much longer doing the very same things 
with the very same people, in city and country, season 
after season, and year after year. It seems to me 
unspeakably pitiful that those who have the most abun- 
dant means of development and enjoyment, and pre- 
sumably the greatest powers of invention and adapta- 
tion, should so often drift or allow themselves to be 
swept by circumstances and conventional usage into 
the barrenest monotony of living. No, existence has 
so little of the ‘‘ spice’ of variety as that of a city 
belle who does what ‘‘ is expected of her” in society at 
home, and in the same society which pursues and 
hampers her summer retreat and even her foreign 
tours. 

Now, what I want of you and your friends at Mount- 
ain Hollow this summer is the unexpected. It is 2 
‘slittle disheartening, at first thought, that you are so 

man and so similar in antecedents and characteris- 
tics, but some of you are clever enough to enjoy. the 
more triumphing over peculiar difficulties. I under- 
stand of course that there is a great deal of wholesome 
archery and lawn-tennis, and even rowing, and mount- 
ain climbing, and sketching from nature, among our 
fashionable young people ; but, bless your hearts! isn’t 
it all done too much with the same old aim or want of 
aim, and to the music of the same stale world-worn 
chatter on the same shrill key-note; and don’t you all 

troop eagerly back at night (and, woe of woes, some- 
times of a morning, too!) to dance the same old 
German? 

What I want for you is an entirely new role and 
variety of action, in harmony with the new stage, with 
its glorious scenery, which has been for thousands of 
years making ready for this summer of yours in 
Mountain Hollow; if so be you will ‘‘ receive it.” 
Can’t you see the grotesque incongruity (and might I 
whisper it? even the vulgarity) of turning one’s back 
on all this infinite glory of Nature, pew every morning 
and fresh every evening with some special beauty 
never shown before and never to be precisely repeated, 
and solemnly and laboriously following your leader 
through mazes which have long ago ceased to have 
any surprises or freshness? You would be ashamed 
to take last winter’s soiled and crumpled ball-dresses 
into those ‘* fresh woods and pastures new ;”’ is it less 
unfitting to still continue to ‘‘dress one’s soul,” as 
Jeremy Taylor has it, in the tinsel of ball-room 
thought (?) and action? i 

Dorothy Wordsworth declares in her ‘‘Tour in 
Scotland,” that, ‘‘if one may judge from the writings of 
Chaucer and the old romances, more interesting pas- 
sions were connected with natural objects in the days 
of chivalry than now, though going in search of 
scenery, as it is called, had not been then thought of.” 

Iscarcely dare whisper what many of these modern 
‘¢ searchers of scenery ’ remind me of! To *‘ change the 
place but keep the pain ;” to transport always not only 
one’s old self but the very refuse of one’s unsatisfying 
and often loathed winters into the purity and lavish rich- 
ness of God’s summer, and spénd the golden hours in 
simply poking it all over and over—really, does it seem 
as if Bunyan’s homely similitude of the ‘‘ Man with the 
Muck-rake” were too grim for the situation? If so, 
take another parable. I saw, last summer, a little 
white-headed boy of seven who had already made the 
grand tour under remarkable auspices; yet, in answer 
to inquiry, his mamma maintained that he had received 
absolutely no impressions from the marvelous scenes 
he had passed through during those three years of 
foreign travel. She even confessed that once, when 
panic-struck by his utter indifference te some peculiarly 
gorgeous spectacle in Egypt, she had then and there 
administered to. her baby ‘‘a cup of black coffee, in the 
hope that it would make him so sick that he would 
at least not forget the pyramids’! The experiment 
¢ ailed, but the principle remains and is commended to 


the serious consideration of the ever-increasing crowds 
of ‘‘touch-and-go”’ tourists, who undertake to ‘‘do”’ a 


‘continentand a halfin a month and must sometimes 


feel the need of an artificial memorizer. Arrived any- 
where and anywhen, this pre-occupied little ‘philoso- 
pher would calmly seat himself to receive the basket 
of toys which his nurse as instantly, if not always as 
calmly, produced in the midst of whatsoever confusion 
and novelty, and remain absorbed in the time-bat- 
tered contents till the moment of departure. What 
were the Alps and the Bosphorus, the Parthenon and 
the Sphinx, to this pre-absorbed devotee of ‘jumping- 
jacks and humming-tops? What the hills and the 
woods and the leas are to thousands of summer vis- 
itors. 

“* What shall you do about it?” Leave the old toys 
behind for this once and play at something new and in 
keeping with your surroundings. It does not so much 
matter what *‘ vocation ”’ each one of you shall choose, 
only that it be some natural object, sought and studied 
naturally—plants, birds, bugs, rocks, or drifting clouds. 
With ‘‘eyes purged with heavenly rue,” and hearts and 
lips cléansed from artificial habits, look about you, and 
take the gifts the gods provide, and tarry back to 
town with you in the autumn some new ways of look- 
ing at things, and new things to look at, even though 
you should fall again into the old treadmill round. 
The gross ignorance of nature on the part of those who 
spend a portion of every year, @ /a mode, out of the 
city is amazing. Often this ignorance is boasted and 
even affected, although it is inscrutable why one should 
fancy ignorance of anything under the sun, except evil, 
something to be proud of. ; 

** Shall I tell you how they does in the country?” 
said a little girl who had spent the summer at a farm. 
‘‘Well, they takes a bucket, and goes out and sits 
down by the cow, and says, ‘Whoa, cow!’ and then 
they takes hold of its tail and skeezesit.” ‘Oh, that’s 
the way they get the milk in the country, is it?’ ‘* Oh, 
no; they does that for fun; but they buys the milk of 
the milkman, of tourse.” Why should a woman well 
born and bred and instructed boast of like babyish 
blindness ?— of having ‘‘always thought’’ that rats were 
grown up mice, and of not knowing one tree from an- 
other, nor the semblance and haunts of the commonest 
flower? 

A physicist was once rebuked for his seeming indif- 
ference to “other-wordliness,” and made defense thus: 
‘*T hope I shall be wise enough to appreciate that 
world when I see it; meanwhile, I find myself in a 
most marvelous world, made by the same God and 
presumably worth noticing, and I want to find out just 
as much as I can while I am here lest I should never 
have another chance at it!” 

Pertinent or impertinent in his case, it is applicable 
in yours. Ah, my child, what chances you have irrep- 
arably lost, summer after summer! But, I pray you, 
for this once forget the things that are behind, and 
put to the touch nature’s power to expand and revivify 
and make beautiful forever. 

* And this prayer I make 
Knowing tbat Nature never did betray 
The beart that loved her. ’Tis her privilege 
Tbrough all the years of this one life to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so.impress 
With quietness and beauty and so feed 
Witb lofty thoughts, that neither evilttongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greeting where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we beheld 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee; and in after years— 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Sball be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies—oh, then 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief | 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember—’’ 


this summer at Mountain Hollow. 


SUMMER DIET. 
By W. H. VAIL, M. D. 


UR bodily comfort—I had almost said our very 
existence—depends upon the adaptation of our 
wearing apparel to the changes of temperature which 
accompany the various seasons of the year. Thus we 
doff our cloaks, overcoats and heavy flannels as sum- 
mer comes on, recognizing the fact that the body man- 
ufactures enough heat within itself to maintain its nor- 
mal temperature. But most of us are too hot during 
the summer, in spite of all the change in clothing; and 
we suggest that our comfort might be increased by a 
little attention to our summer diet. 
Some one has divided mankind into two classes: 
those who live to eat, and those who eat to live. The 


first class are a law unto themselves, or at least frame 


their own rules of diet, which become a mere matter 
of taste; and we leave them to their own destruction 
while we address ourselves to those who eat to live. 
For all practical purposes our articles of food may 
be divided into the tissue-producing and the fat-pro- 
ducing classes. The fat-producing are those which 
tend to increase the heat of the body; and most of the 
tissue-producing articles, or those which form muscle, 
bone, nerve, etc., become fat-producing when taken to 
excess. In fact, the two classes so run into each 
other and blend together that it is hard to say, in 
many cases, where the one ends and the other begins. 
Thus milk, which is the most perfect tissue-producing 
food we know of, containing as it does the elements of 
every tissue in the body, becomes fat-producing when 
taken to excess, as we so often see in the case of in- 
fants. While this is the fact yet there are certain arti- 
cles which are specially fat- and heat-producing, such 
as animal fats, animal oils and farinaceous foods—as 
potatoes, corn, beans, etc. The popular idea that oat- 
meal is so heating we consider erroneous. We never 
think of feeding our horses corn in the summer, and 
we do right; corn is heating. We give them oats, for 
oats give strength and are at the same time relaxing. 
Any food that relaxes the system is not heat-producing 
unless taken to excess, and not always then. What 
we want, then, during the hot months is relaxing food. 
Does not Dame Nature teach the same lesson? In the 
early spring she gives us the ‘‘ greens,” and veal as a 
substitute for beef. During the cold weather we be- 
come surfeited and the blood is clogged with too much 


fatty material, hence the malaise which every one ex- 


eriences as warm weather approaches. Our fathers 
recognized this fact, and would be bled every spring. 
They were not so far out of the way, after all, only we 
think we know a more excellent way by which to ac- 
complish the same end. 7 

In order not to surfeit ourselves, and at the same 
time lead a more comfortable existence during the 
summer, we would advise everybody, in the first place, 
to eat less. We all eat too much. Where one person 
starves to death, ten thousand die directly or indirectly 
from over-eating. It is an excellent rule always to 


ise from the table feeling that you could eat more. 


Our neéds in the way of food in the summer are amaz- 
ingly small and simple. Always, and especially in hot 
weather, should we avoid a multiplicity of dishes. 
The appetite should not be tempted by too great a 
variety, or stimulated with condiments. The suc- 
culent articles should predominate; lettuce or beet- 
tops, with a vegetable oil or cream and egg dressing; 
strawberries, currants, and raspberries; and, for meat, 
lamb, with peas. Butitis not our aim to suggest in- 
dividual dishes. We want to impress upon the reader 
the necessity of not overeating, and thus enable him 
to avoid disease and discomfort. 

We cannot close without saying a grateful word in 
favor of the strawberry, which we have been the last 
few weeks enjoying. It is as nutritious and whole- 
some as it is delicious, and is most profitable to culti- 
vate; amply repaying all the time spent on it. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, — 
suggestions and experiences for this column.} 


BrirRDp IN Hamp, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

I see that you recommend benzine for carpet moths. A 
very remarkable accident happened in a Friend’s family in 
Philadelphia—a family who received ‘‘The Journal.” I 
give it from memory. They were about to leave home, 
and the husband took a can of benzine and poured it 
around the parlor carpet, and went up-stairs to do the 
same to the carpet there. 

Something calling the hired girl from the kitchen, she 
opened the door where the coal-range was burning, which 
set fire to the gas from the benzine, and she and her mis- 
tress were burned to death. (Possibly the substance 
poured around was gasoline, however.) 

Allow me to suggest to youalittletheory. You remem- 
ber how hot and dry was May. I suggest that the great 
heat melted off the icebergs of which we bave been read- 
ing, and that these, in evaporating, produced rain and 
also cooled the air. 

Please say to Aunt Patience that the word is pronounced 
in Lancaster County, Southern Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Peepees,”’ 
and is used, says a Pennsylvania Dutch girl, for chickens 
(when talking to children)—little chickens, I should say, in 
imitation of their cry. 

Please, aleo, say to her that ‘‘ trapping ” in school, as 
used here, is the same thing as going up head. 

Please say to Sylvia tbat the worms on her roses are 
doubtless the larve of a saw-fly, Salandria rose, which she 
wil! find described in Harris’s excellent ‘‘Insects Injurious 
to Vegetation ;” also described and figured in a late num- 
ber of the ‘‘ American Entomologist,’? now published in 
Washington, D. C. 

This magazine states that one of the most certain reme- 
dies is whale-oil soap-suds—one pound to eight gallons of 
water. Dusting with white hellebore has been successful. 
It is ope that the pyrothrum powders, if thoroughly 
applied, will be successful. Lime, also, may be dusted on 
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while the dew is on the plants. Paris green mixture has 
been suggested. As the insects feed at night, I watered 
some bushes, and applied Paris green mixed with flour, 
but the result was very sbabby foliage. We use Paris 
green successfully on potatoes and cabbage (applied when 
the mornirg dew is on the plants). Of course we would 
not apply this poison to cabbage just before cutting it 
for cooking. Sylvia will find entomology an interesting 
pursuit. 
Very respectfully yours, P. E. GIBBONS. 
We think the fluid poured on the carpet could not have 


been benzine, which, however, sbould be used with care. © 


Paris green ought not to be used on cabbage. A case of 
poisoning has recently occurred where Paris green had 
been used on potatoes but the wind had wafted it upon ™ 
lettuce bed. 


CRYSTAL OR ORIENTAL Paintine.—First procure a pat- 
tern for your copy to paint from, such as flowers, wreaths 
of the same, vases of fruit, etc.,etc. Then, with some glu- 
tinous substance (as gum tragacanth) fasten the same to 
the glass, so as to prevent the pattern from moving; the 
pattern, of course, being on the under side of the glass, 

2. Then, with a fine pencil brush, or with a common 
writing pen, trace all the outlines of your picture or pat- 
tern, such as flowers, leaves, vines of the same, stems, or- 
naments, etc., etc., as near as possible, on the glass over 
your pattern—the same as you would trace a pattern for 
embroidery, only you trace upon the glass instead of on 
paper—using for that purpose asphaltum varnish and a 
very little lampblack, mixed; atiding a little turpentine if 
too thick. 

3. This done, fill or paint all the background of your 
picture, and space not occupied by leaves, flowers, stems, 
ornaments, etc., with the same materials that you trace 
the lines with, when you want a black groundwork; but if 
you wish any other color, paint with oil colors as follows: 

4, For white ground, silver or flake white; for pink, 
mix scarlet lake and silver white; for blue, Prussian blue 
and silver white; for orange, mix chrome yellow and a 
very little scarlet lake; for purple, blue, white and scarlet 
lake mixed. 

5. When your groundwork is well dried, then paint 
your flowers, leaves, stems, ornaments, etc., etc., as near 
the natural color of the flower as possible, using transpar- 
evt colors. For green, yellow lake and blue, mixed; for 
brown, burnt sienna; for yellow, yellow lake; for purple, 
scarlet lake and Prussian blue. 

6. Lay your colors on very thin, and mix Demar var- 
nish with them before using. 

Shade with extra coats after the first color becomes dry. 
With pink and white you must mix a quantity of Demar 
varnish, and lay them on thin as possible, as they are 
opaque colors. When all is well dried. crinkle copper or 
tin foil and cover the whole picture with the same, where 
the transparent colors reach, between the back-board and 
glass; this will give it the spangle and pearly appear- 
ance. The back-board will hold the foil to its place 
when the picture is framed. C. M. GANGEWER. 


Before starting on a journey see that your name is clearly 
marked on some article of your clothing as well as, with 
your address, in your pocket-book. In case of accident it 
might be of incalculable advantage to you to be immedi- 
ately identified. While there are frequent and terrible 
disasters on our large public conveyances, the relative loss 
of life is much less than in the older and less rapid methods. 
One may journey with the expectation of safety; but a 
good preparation for possible accidents is a wise precau- 
tion. Fear is the servant of Death, and prepares the vic- 
tim to fall an easy prey where courage would have con- 


Out Young Folks. 


BROWNIE'S FIRST C CALL 


SICK. 
By 8S. V. D. M. 


FEW days ago Brownie was sitting on the floor 

quietly playing with her toys while her mamma 
was talking with two ladies, when her attention was 
suddenly arrested by hearing one of the ladies say : 

‘*] understand that Mrs. Barns has been quite sick.” 

Brownie immediately thought of the party she had 
attended at Mrs. Barns’s a few weeks before; and as 
one of her sisters had just recovered from a three 
weeks’ illness she at once became doubly interested. 
She thought she ought to go and call upon Mrs. 
Barns, as so many had. called upon her sister when 
she was sick. 

She sprang up, and was just about to ask her mam- 
ma’s permission when it occurred to her that her 
mamma had repeatedly told her she must not inter- 
rupt her when she was talking. 

She thought she would ask one of her sisters. She 
ran into the sitting-room, but they were not there. 
Then she went into the kitchen. Bridget was out, but 
on a chair she saw Bridget’s large straw. sun-hat. 
She concluded to go without permission; so she put 
the hat on, and was going out of the kitchen door when 
she happened to think that a number of ladies and 
young girls-had brought her sister something to eat 
during her illness. 

She went to the pantry, and there she : saw two large 
tin pans of molasses cake that Bridget had just baked. 
She took one cake up in her arms and started off. 


UPON THE 


Mrs. Barns was sitting in a rocking-chair by the 
bedside, when she thought she heard the patter of little 
feet on the stairs. 

Looking around, she saw a child standing in the 
doorway. She could not imagine who it was, for the 
hat quite covered her face and shoulders. 

Brownie set the cake on the floor, and, while holding 
up the broad rim of the hat in front with both hands, 
said : 

‘“‘T comed right in, you see. Sister said our door- 
bell was a perfec’ nuisance when she was sick, sol 
spect yours is, too.” : 

She then took up the cake, and, setting it on Mrs. 
Barns’s lap, said, smilingly, 

‘¢T bringed you a cake for your sickness.” 

‘‘ Well, Brownie, this is very kind of you,” said Mrs. 
Barns. 

Brownie sat down on a hassock at Mrs. Barns’s 
feet, and, looking up in her face, said, 

‘‘T ’spect you feel pretty forlorn.” 

‘‘T have felt very badly, but I am almost well now. 
I am sure this cake will do me a great deal of good.” 

‘¢Of course it will,” said Brownie. “If you had a 
knife,’ she continued, ‘‘you could cut us both a 
piece.” 

‘“‘T have a knife here un the stand. This is the best 
cake I’ve had since I’ve been sick. 
good!” said Mrs. Barns. 

‘‘ Bidget makes very good cake,” said Brownie, 
while eating a piece. ‘‘ Do you have our doctor?” 

‘*] don’t know whether we have the same one or 
not. Whatisthe name of your doctor?” asked Mrs. 
Barns. 

‘‘Oh, he is des named Doctor. He has got white 
hair, and gold on his cane. ButI wouldn’t-’vise you 
to take his med’cine. Sister says his powders taste 
horrid! horrid! But let me tell you something,” and 
Brownie took hold of Mrs. Barns’s hand; ‘if you 
have to take it, if you must take it, if they make you 
tuke it, why, may be my mamma will give you a booful 
jumpipg-rope, if you des swallow it without making 
any fuss about it. Mamma gave sister one.” 

She then stooped down, and, while picking up some 
crumbs of bread, said, 

‘‘Are you going to take a ride as soon as you are 
able to get well?”’ 

‘* Yes, I want to go out riding as soon as I possibly 
can.” 

‘* Well, [ll tell you des what to do,” said Brownie. 
‘‘You go to the livney stable, right by the Mefdis 
Church, and they’ll give you a carriage. Then you 
des come for me and I'll take you. Only I can’t drive, 
you must ’member.” 

‘‘T will certainly take you with me, Brownie, the 
very first time that I am able to take a ride.” 

‘‘Has the minister been here to see you yet?” 
Brownie asked. 

+*No; I guess he don’t know that I am sick,” replied 
Mrs. Bares. 

‘*That’s ’cause you didn’t send him word,” said 
Brownie, earnestly. Mamma says when you are sick, 
if you want your min’ster to comed and see you, you 
must send him word; ’cause he ain’t spected to know 
who all is sick in a church des as full as full. He 
prayed, too. Our min’ster ig des the best Christian! 
We all like him.” 

Brownie then took the knife, and handing it to Mrs. 
Barns, said: 

‘*] think we could both easy eat another piece of 


cake; don’t you?” - 
‘‘ Without the least difficulty,” answered Mrs. Barns, 
smiling. 


While she was cutting the cake Brownie got up, and 
leaning on Mrs. Barns’s shoulder said : 

‘* Have you had to have a muskard graft on the back 
of your neck yet?” 

‘* No, Brownie, I have not.’’ 

‘*You better be glad. You wouldn’t like it pretty 
good. Sister says they burn awful! awful! But if 
the doctor says you must have it on, it won’t do any 
good for you to cry about it. You’ll des have to have 
it. Mamma says, and papa, too, that when you have 
a doctor you must do des what he tells you to.” 

Brownie, then picked up the hat, which she had 
thrown on ‘the floor when she came in. 

‘* This ain’t my straw hat. It is Bidget’s. It is too 
large for me; but that don’t make no diffnence. I des 
I'll go home now. Oh! are you going to have another 
party for little children again?” 

don’t think have one very soon. 
Brownie?” 

‘* Oh, nothing; only I can come when you do have 
another one. You’ll ’vite that little lame girl again, 
won’t you?” 

‘* Certainly I will,’’ replied Mrs. Barns. 

‘*She has got a boofal dress to wear now when she 
comes. You know my other dress—not this one I 
don’t mean—well, my mamma made it all bran new for 
her, and crimmed it with blue crimmings, and it des 
fits her as nice as nice cap be.” Brownie then laid 


Why, 


‘ll bring her when the party is. 


It does taste so | 


her hand on Mrs. Barns’s head, and.while fondly strok- 
ing her hair, said, in a pleading tone: 

‘* Please ’vite little Chickery, this time, too.” 

‘‘Who is Chickery, Brownie?” 

‘*Oh! des little poor Chickery. She lives ’round 
our torner. She is blind, you know. She can’t see a 
spec’led bit of anything. And she ain’t never been 
*vited to a party in all herlive days. She telled meso. 
I'll take hold of 
her hand, else all the wagons will runned right over 
her, ’cause she can’t see no wagon. be des as care- 
fulof her as careful. Her mamma is dead, and. her 
papa speaks very cross to her. But you better b’lieve 
we never do. She comes to my house lots of times. 
We des send for her. Sometimes she stays two or 
free days with us. Poor little Chickery!” 

‘‘ Yes, Brownie, Chickery shall be invited. And for 
your sake I think I’ll have another party very soon. 
You are a good little girl. You are so kind to the sick, 
the poor and the blind. God will greatly bless you,” 
said Mrs. Barns, kissing her again and again. 

‘‘Of course you must be good to the sick and the 
blind, ’cause they can’t take care of theirselves,” said 
Brownie, putting on the hat. ‘‘ Good-by.” 

‘‘Good-by, darling; I have enjoyed your call very 
much indeed.” 

When Brownie was half-way down the stairs, she 


cried out: 
Mrs. Barns, you musn’'t get ‘scourged. Papa says 


.it hurts you to get ’scouraged when you are sick. And 
if that cake don’t make your sickness well you needn’t 
be 'fraid to send for me, ’cause I can comed mos’ any 
time.” 


THE PROFESSORS CHATR. 
GLACIAL HILLS. 

N many places the first sign of glacial action one 
notices is the general shape of the ledges. They 

are rounded off on the north side and steep on the south 
side. This is because the ice moved toward the south, 
and of course the north side of the ledges must have 
borne the brunt of the wearing process. So the piers 
of a bridge are battered by drift-wood only on the side 
thatisup stream. The moving ice of the great glacier 
thus changed the shape and diminished the height of 


the earlier hills. 
The glacier also made many new hills at its south- 


ern end, and threw up miles of gravel ridges along its 
course. Just as a muddy river when it comes to an 
end in a quiet lake or guif makes a sand bar by drop-. 
ping the fine earth it had carried along in its current, 
so a glacier makes a ridge at its end by dropping there 
the stones and earth it has gathered in its course. It 
is so with the glaciers of the Alps; at the end of each 
of them is such a ridge, called a terminal moraine. 
The great American glacier has left its terminal mo- 

raine in hills from 100 to 300 feet high, which in some 
parts of the country unite into an almost continaems 


ridge. 
As it is the chief purpose of these papers to call the 


attention of readers to natural phenomena near their 
own homes, we will now point out some of the loca- 
tions where these hills are to be found. 

They make an almost unbroken chain through Long 
Island from Montauk Point by way of Sag Harbor and 
Roslyn and thence south-west through Prospect Park 
and Greenwood Cemetery to Fort Hamilton. There 
are hills on Block Island, Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket which are no doubt a continuation of this same 
ridge eastward. Farther west it can be seen very finely 
across the southern part of Staten Island from Fort 
Wadsworth to Tottenville, and it has been traced 
across New Jersey in a crooked course from Perth 
Amboy through Plainfield and Hanover to a few miles 
north of Easton, Penn. Probably the same formation 
is to be found through northern Pennsylvania, south- 
ern New York and eastern Ohio, but the information * 
from these regions is scanty. There is a section of 
moraine in north-western Ohio crossing the valley of 
the Maumee river near Defiance. A very remarkable 
section is the loop of hills in Wisconsin known as the 
Kettle range. This begins near the head of Green Bay, 
runs south-by-west into Jefferson county and then 
bends north-west through Madison, 

A few words now as to the form and structure of 
these moraine hills. The general direction of the ridge 
is east and west, marking the southern limit of the 
ice. Through Long Island it is a belt of low hills 
from one to three miles wide. The surface of this belt 
is broken by innumerable hillocks, cones and ridges, 
the highest of which seldom reach 300 feet above the 
surrounding country. There are also numerous cir- 
cular depressions, like gigantic potash kettles, and en- 
closed basins of irregular shape, each containing in 
wet weather a little pond with no outlet. More than 
twenty such ponds can be counted from one of the 
hillocks of the Staten Island section. Sometimes the 
ponds have outlets and are as large as the beautiful 
lakes at Madison, Wis. 


The material of the hills is a — enibaie of 
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sand, gravel and bowlders, with sometimes clay. 
Where railroad cuts or other excavations show the 
structure a partial stratification may appear, but 
only partial. Great stones aré as likely tobe at the 
top as at the bottom. This could never be the case 
with a deposit made under water, and is the sufficient 
proof that the materials were heaped together not by 
water but by ice. 

This confused mingling of coarse and fine material 
is the characteristic and conclusive mark of the glacial 
hills. One learns, however, to recognize them almost 
unerringly by their gracefully rounded contour, which 
is never precipitous though often steep, and by the 
numerous hollows with no outlet. When on hills of 
such shape one also sees scattered bowlders and 
angular stones, he may be pretty sure the hills are gla- 
cial, 4nd composed of mixed material as described. 

The Alpine glaciers have not always stood at their 
present limits. Moraines are forming where each gla- 
cier now ends, but some miles down each valley is to 
be found another moraine formed when the climate 
was enough colder for the ice to push just so much 
farther down. Sometimes two or more of these older 
moraines are found. : 

So our great glacier did not stand always at one 
point. There are marks of its action south of the line 
we have traced across New Jersey, and much south of 
the points named in the West. But probably the ice 
never remained long below the latitude of New York. 
On the other hand, the hills about Boston and in Bos- 


‘ton harbor, with others like them in northeastern and 


central Massachusetts, are also fragments of a terminal 
moraine, probably formed before the ice had pushed 
as far south as Long Island. The Kettle range in Wis- 
consin may very likely bave been formed later, after 
the ice had retreated from its southernmost limit. 

If any of the readers of the Christian Union can re- 
port more of these moraine hills in northern Pennsyl- 
vania, southwestern New York, central Ohio, or 


‘anywhere further west, they may make valuable contri- 


butions to our yet very incomplete knowledge of this 


subject. 

Another time we will speak of the very different 
gravel ridges thrown up by the glacierin north and 
south lines. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

UST under my window some hammocks are hung, 
and in them and on the grass around are a party 
of young people. Tired out with an especial pressure 
of work, I have been letting them rest me. Their 
young sprightly voices now coming up to my ears in 
merry laughter, now in a beautiful song, now in a 
talk, are like atonicto me. It thrills me to see them 
—young men strong and active, maidens graceful and 
agile—and I wish they knew how much good they can 
do just in their pleasures. We who are tried and some- 
times fretted by the toils and cares which have not 
come upon many of you get a great refreshment from 
your wholesome joy, and I wish I might make you feel 
‘how even in your pleasures and recreations you may 
be unselfishs Put your croquet ground where father 
and mother can enjoy the sport as spectators if not as 
participants. Have you learned a new song? sing it 
when father is at home. Bring your young friends to 
your home in such a way that they will give pleasure 
to others there beside yourself, and remember that 


‘you may be lightening burdens and charming away 


sorrows too heavy and deep for your glad hearts to 
comprehend. ‘‘ A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 


. cine,” and I wish you might know, dear boys and girls, 


how timely and healing the medicine is sometimes, and, 
remembering it, you might keep your merriment pure 
and honest and kind. God bless you every one in all 
your ways. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I wanted to Write to you immediately on receipt of your 
letter and that nice card you so kindly sent me, to thank you, 
but mamina (who always knows best) said I must wait awhile 
and give the other little ones a chance to write; but this 
morning as I was reading in that dear good paper The Chris- 
tian Union that piece about those little boys going away out 
in the world to find homes, and bow kind you were to them, 
I thought I must write to you. My mamma cried when she 
read about those two little boys, when asked if they wanted 
to be together said they “would like to be in the same State,” 
Oh dear! how hard to think of my two dear little brothers, 
Eddie and Walter, being separated; for if one gets up in the 
morning and the other sleeps a little late, the one that is up 
seems lost until the other joins bim im play or lessons. 
Mamma sends them to grandpa’s together. In fact they are 
never apart. You say for the little ones to pray for these dear 
boys. My little brothers, May and I will not forget them, 
but will ask God to bless them every night when we say our 
prayers, and will watch anxiously to see their letters to you 
in the writing-desk. Papa takes the New York “ Witness” 
and I see this piece of poetry in it so I will send itto you. I 
wish those ten little boys would take little Jamie’s two 
mottoes for theirs and their success in life would be assured. 
There is a children’s department in the ‘‘Witness.’’ I want to 
write Mr. Dougal a leiter, for he seems to like children (when 
vacation comes, which will be in about six weeks). My music 
teacher (Miss Mackey) has gone to Cincinnati to attend the 


MOUNT VERNON, Ohio, May 15, 1880. 


musical festival. I want to ‘tell you about the May Queen 
concert I attended last evening with my papa and mamma. 
I willsend you the programme, or program, as you like; 
Webster says either is correct. That reminds me of the 
* Tale of the Sea.’’ Iam very glad I tried it, if I did miss one 
word; I became better acquainted with my Aunt Patience, 
and learned how to spell words, and hunted up definitions I 
shall always remember. I have not written you for s0 long 
I fear I shall make my letter too long; but J must tell you 
what our kind minister did for the little ones last Sabbath 
morning. The Rey. R. T. Hall (of course we are Congrega- 
tionalists) preached a sermon especially for the children, and 
all the front seats were reserved for the children; he called 
us “ jewels,’’ and welcomed us to our Father's house, told us 
the story of Samuel but did not tell us his name, so I expect 
if any of the little ones did not know whom he meant they 
would surely find out and read about him; and then the 
cburch was decorated so beautifully. On one side was, in 
green pine, ** Bear the cross and wear the crown;”’ on the 
other was, *‘ Remember thy Creator in youth ;”’ on the organ 
was, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.’ The house-plants everywhere were 
beautifully arranged, and the last and best was the cross 
made by the children. Papa and mamma took all four of us 
—Eddie, Waiter, May and I. I presented my class with a 
bouquet. We would have taken our dear little baby brother 
(Jobn 8.), but he isnota year old until June. We call him 
Johnny; mamma named him for papa. The superintendent 
(Dr. B. E. Taylor) had a cross made of green wire, and the 
children all recited a verse and deposited a bouquet in the 
cross until it was filled; then a crown from the infant class 
was placed on the top. Little May, three years old last Satur- 
day, enjoyed the Sabbath so much that at dinner she looked 
up at papa after a long silenee (which is unusual for her when 
papa is around) and said, “Papa, didn’t we have a nice time.”’ 
I can think of so many things I would like to tell you, but 
mamma says to tell you that we were so disappointed because 
Mr. Beecher went to Newark in place of Mount Vernon; the 
gentlemen took tea with us that were here making arrange- 
ments for the lecture, and we felt quite sure of his coming, 
but were disappointed sorely. Papa and mamma have heard 
him preach in his own church. The Rev. Joseph Cook, of 
Boston, lectured here not long since on the subject, ‘* Does 
Death End All?” I must close, or I will tire Aunt Patience. 
Your loving niece, KATIE B., 


When those boys read your letter, Katie, I think it 
will do them good to know that you are praying for 
them. I am glad your mamma thought it was time 
for you to write. Try, Katie, always to trust mamma 
as you do now. It will save you and her some bitter 
tears. It interested me very much to hear about that 
beautiful Sabbath service and your minister. I shall 
always be glad to hear anything about him, because he 
is a friend of some one I know very well. Give my 
love to Eddie, Walter, May and little Johnny, and 
write to me as often as you like. I may not print all 
the letters, but I shall enjoy them. James’s two mot- 
toes, ** Trust ever in God” and “ Be brave and true,” 
are grand ones for any boy or girl, and men and wo- 
men too. I should have enjoyed the concert, I know. 
I never heard an orchestra with four ,ladies to play 
violins and flute. Do they play nicely? 


New YORK, June 21. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Did you ever know that part of an American Indian’s out- 
fit is always a looking-glass? Perhaps you have seen the 
pretty cases they make for them, ornamented witb beads, or 
grasses, or teeth of animals. I always thought they carried 
them that they might see the better how to apply fresh 
paint, or refresh their memory as to the color of their faces. 
This extract from a letter written on the spot shows a much 
better use for them: 

* J.and I had gone for a walk with three half-naked little 
Indian escorts. When about half a mile down the valley we 
seated ourselves on a fence-rail near some lodges to rest, and 
happening to look back at the Agency noticed a bright, 
twinkling light coming and going. Having heard that the 
Indians use their looking-glasses in signaling to cach other, 
we asked the boys what it meant, and found that some man 
wanted a woman to come. 

“ After waiting some time to see what woman would obey 
the summons we heard a woman call to us, ‘ White ladies, 
come here!’ We went over to her, and as she had nothing to 
say to us concluded she only wanted a nearer view. After 
some time we returned to the Agency and found Soeski and 
a friend at the door waiting for us. There was some trouble 
about a ration ticket which Soeski held, and he thought the 
clerk did not understand him; he wanted us to explain. 

* When this wasall settled it occurred to me that he was the 
hero of the looking-glass signals, and so it proved. He said 
be had made the glass say, ‘ White ladies, come here,’ 80 all the 
woman had done was read it for us, and of course we did 
not understand.” 

- Hoping this may interest some of the cousins, or that some 
of them may be able to tell how this kind of telegraphing is 
done, Yours, very sincerely, T. J. 


I’ve heard of mischievous boys using a looking- 
glass in some such way. Do you suppose they learned 
it of the Indians? We are always ready for stories 


about the Indians. 


. HOME AMONG THE TREES, May 29th. 
Dear Aunt Patience :. 

AsI do not know whether you rightly understood the size 
and kind of animal my cat caught, I will try to explain my 
self, ifIcan. I hayeasmall Natural History that describes 
the gopher exactly. It calls it the Michigan gopher. It is 
striped with light lines and rows of light spots on a dark- 
brown back ground. Itlivesina burrow, and when fright- 
ened pops in its bole with a chirp; is about the sizeof the 
chipmunk, or striped squirrel, and as that has a pouch I 
think it must be the one referred to. The gopher is very 
destructive to cornfields, and the boys often set snares for 
them. I had heard of the Missouri gopher and tortoise being 
sometimes called a gopher but not the others, so you see I 
am learning as well as Aunt Patience. One of the little folks 
wonders where llive. Well, it isin the south-eastern part of 
Wisconsin, not such a very long distance from Milwaukee, 
where the soldiers’ reunion is to be pretty soon. Maybe some 


| 


of your papas will come. They will most of them be inter- 
ested in it, I know. I am very glad that ‘“ Laicus”’’ read my 
letter, but hardly expected he would, for people are usually 
very busy. I think that you must be, Auntie. I am going to 
ask you some questions in your other column some of these 
days. Can anyone tell me what class of animals the gophers 
and squirrels belong to, and how they are different from 
wolves, bears, and minks? I was very glad to hear of those 
boys finding a home, if they are willing to work. There is 
room for more; but here, as everywhere else the drones are 
not wanted. 

With love to all the cousins, and lots to yourself, Iam your 
niece, CARRIE R. 8. 


I have heard from some of the boys, and they seem 
very happy, although they work hard. Who will tell 
us to what family the gopher belongs? 


- SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., April 27, 1880. 
Allow me, as one your numerous nieces, to suggest to the 
balance of your large family of that kin, that they see that 
their parents take and pay for The Christian Union, for ’tis 
the best paper in the world for children, and all ambitious 
girls and boys should read it. Dear Aunt, I will tell youa 
secret; mind,'now, don’t you publish it, for I will get my blond 
bair pulledif youdo. Itis this: in looking over my fathers’ 
Union I find he owes you for almost a year's subscription, 
and Ihave made himagree to remit you immediately. I 
guess he never would have paid you but for me. Dear Aunt, 
I ama ten year old litfle school girl. [ attend the Denman 
Grammar School here, also Sunday-school, and never forget 
your Writing Desk. I have read many’of Dickens’s, Thac 
ray’s and other works. I like Washington Irving and Sir 
Walter Scott’s books best’; don’t you? Isit right for me to 
read the New York “Ledger,” and also the New York 
*Weekly’’? Do you think our preacher, Kalloch, ought to be 
hung for killing Charles De Young last week? Ido. Please 
put this in the paper soon, and then I will write you more 
by-and-by. Your affectionate niece, MARTHA JANE. 


I should not recommend a ‘ten year old school- 
girl” to read the New York ‘ Ledger’ or the New 
York ‘‘ Weekly ;” there are other papers more whole- 
some, and, it seems to me, very much more interesting. 

I am very thankful I am not a judge, to decide any 
such terrible question as the one about Mr. Kalloch. 
It isour business to live so pure, so just, so noble a 
lifg that we shall not fall into any such great tempta- 
tion as both Mr. Kalloch and Mr. De Young did. One 
of the great evils which lead to such sad troubles is the 
love of excitement or ‘‘sensation.” The sort of food 
we give our minds affects our life, and if at ten years 
of age you feed your mind on such poorly high but 
seasoned food as the ordinary ‘‘ story papers” furnish, 
you will lose an appetite for what is plain and whole- 
some and endanger yourself, 


A ffectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADE, 

My first, in olden times a shrire, 
Is found on English soil; 

My next oft hatha chiding sound 
Unto the sons of toil. 


My whole nor work nor worry knows— 
Beauty and grace its dower; 
It gladdens every eye that looks, 
And brightens every hour. | 
> BoB AND DOROTHY. 


REVERSIBLE SQUARE WORDS. : 


I. 1. A dark resinous liquid. 2. A man’s name. 3. An ani- 
mal. 

II. 1. Ablow. 2. Agirl’s name. 3. value, F. 

RHOMBOID. 

Across. 1. A resting-piace. z. Severed. 3. A convoyanca. 
4. Asupport. 

Down. 1. A consonant. 2. A preposition. 3. A rout. 4. To 
sustain. 5. Regard. 6. A preposition. 7. A consonant. 


WORD CHANGES. 7 
Change Lag torun. July to cold. Boy to man. 
Anagrams. 
A SPELLING LESSON. 


1. Irraalttyell. 

2. Blissrreeiit. 

3. Aapptti. 

4. Crisspptto. 

5. Paayttocriill. 

6. Ppoorunitty. 

7. Anneekn. 

8. Deerigeenn. 

9. Reellylatcci. 

10. Gainnegg. 

11. Agraapuss. 

12. Beecrrammen. - 
13. Naairrammg. 
14. Iuuatteonnp. 
15. Oeeccnnin. D. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 


Across. 1. Heavenly. 2. Partial. 3. Liberating. 4. Choice, 
By preference. 5. Enioyments. 6. Agenasion. 7. A mineral. 
8. A well-bred man. 9. Material. 

Diagonals, right to left, downward and upward, same as 
upper cross word. _ D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 

Word Changes.—Cave, care, car/, call, hall, hill. Rent, cent, celt, cell 
call. Lamb, lame, dame, dome, dose, nose. Dirt, dire, sire, sine, sane 
sand. Dust, must, muss, puss, pass, pats, fats, fits, firs, fire. Hair, hail, 
hall, wild, will, wold, wood, wool. Bird, bind, bond, bone, lone, lose» 
lost, loft, soft, sofa. Pope, rope, rape, race, rack, rank. 

Transformations.—Teal, tea, ate, tale, ale, lea, la, at, L, late, eat. 

Hidden Bible Names.—Abram, Thomas, Mary, Cain, Abel, vie Mark, 
Herod, Noah, Ham. 

Numerical Enigma.—Washington Allston, Charleston, 8, C. 


Answers received from John Tuthill. 
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Fusurance andl Sinancial, 


—Owing to the Fourth of July holiday 
there was but a small volume of business 
transacted last week in the stock market, 
with but few fluctuations in prices except in 
St. Paul stocks and Erie; which declined 
respectively four and three per cent. 
Money was easy during the week, and at 


the close there was the upward tendency 


which almost every Saturday exhibits. 

—It is easy to see how the receivership is 
an imperfect device, even when its holder is 
honest, as men go. The receiver has noth- 
ing at stake. Though he may be sympa- 
thetic, yet he soon becomes case-hardened 
against tales of distress, and he smokes his 
after-dinner cigar with relish in the desert- 
ed back office. Whoever else may fume 
over the law’s delay and grow sick with 
hope deferred, he at least does not. His 
official bond carries no real liability, unless 
he positively steals without permission from 
court; so long as he obeys orders from court 
and does nothing without them he is safe. 
To whom the court is responsible, and by 
what bond it is held, are questions still un- 
determined. Not even is his business repu- 
tation involved, for he can pay only what 
he finds remaining. If it is but little, that 
is no fault of his; if ho manages to make 
much of it, he is not sure of any credit for 
that; if he hurries the consummation, he is 
said to have found a simple case; if he is 
slow, it is because matters were tangled; 
he is not likely to get much credit or much 
discredit, and he naturally becomes resigned 
under the misfortunes of others. As has 
been said, life insurance presents a more 
complicated problem than the pro rata dis- 
tribution of a fund to persons whose owner- 
ship is definite and absolute. If there is a 
technical insolvency, even upon assump- 
tions which, unlike those made by the law, 
conform to the facts, it still does not neces- 
sarily follow that the company could not 
and would not restore itself in cqurse of 
time by its own vitality if let alone by the 
State; for, let it be understood, the purport 
of insolvency is that the company is in such 
condition to-day that if it does not improve 
meanwhile it will probably become com- 
mercially insolvent some time in the future. 
But even supposing the insolvency to forbid 
hope of restoration, the case makes not the 
slightest call fora receiver. Nothing can 
be at once so simple, just and sensible as 
this course: 

First, hold all operations suspended tem- 
porarily. Second, summons the members 
to select their own agent, and, provided he 
represents them, put him in charge as man- 
ager, properly guarded. Third, allow them 
to say whether they wish the company to 
continue business as before after the policies 
shall have been scaled down to fit the assets. 
Fourth, if this continuance is not desired let 
the risks be reinsured in bulk provided suit- 
able terms can be obtained, consent of the 
members being requisite for this also. Fifth, 
failing this, let the policies be scaled, ana 
tue Dusiness continued as to existing risks. 
Expenses having been reduced to the mini- 
mum, as they could then be, let the process 
of receiving renewals. and paying accruing 
claims go on until the business closes itself 
in the natural way. Of course such mem- 
bers as might wish to retire could be 
allowed to do so upon rigorous conditions, 
which the circumstances would justify, 
about surrender values.—{Julius Wilcox in 
International Review for July. 


—A friendly suit has been brought by 
Samuel Willets, Augustus Schell and Will- 
iam H. Slocum to close up the business of 
the Safeguard Fire Insurance Company of 
this city. Application was made to Judge 
Gilbert in the Supreme Court of Brooklyn 
By the plaintiffs for the appointment of 
James Yearance, president of the company, 
as receiver. The complaint sets forth that 
the stock of the company amounts to $200,- 
000, the assets are $230,000 and the Habili- 
ties $9,000. The company is desirous of 
Closing up its business. In June, 1879, an 
arrangement was made to transfer the risks 
of the Safeguard Company to the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company of 
Liverpool. This transfer is now complete. 
The reason for the change was a lack of 
profit in the business. The plaintiffs claim 
to hold $28,000 of the stock. Judge Gilbert 
granted the motion for a receiver and ap- 
pointed Mr. Yearance under $50,000 bonds. 


‘The officers of the company were also en- 


joined from exercising their corporate rights 
during the receivership. 

—The annual report of Insurance Commis- 
tiomr Ste cman, to Le issucd <con, show 


that the Connecticut companies have an 
increase in assets of $622,720, in real estate 
by foreclosure $3,891,382, in stocks and bonds 
$3,005,992; a decrease in mortgage loans of 
$5,653,234, in premium notes $1.379,500. The 
income from their real estate and real estate 
loans was 7.7 per cent., against 6.94 the pre- 
vious ye Their estimated surplus on the 
State basis of solvency is $14,851,089. The 
year’s income was $17,253,669, and its outgo 
$16,303,996. Personal service costs them 
2.956 per cent. of their income, the compa- 
nies of other States paying 3.728 per cent. 
The policies terminating by lapses during 
the year amounted to $11,634,299, a decrease 
of nearly $6,000,000. The Hartford compa- 
nies have one-third of all the policies of the 
State companies, and over one-fourth of 
the insurance outstanding and policy re- 
serve. The Commissioner’s triennial exam- 
ination, finished in May, was satisfactory. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 10. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


103% 
10974 

Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala., class A,2to 5......59 |Ohio 6s, ’81............. | 
Ala., class B, 834g Ohio 6s, °86.. 
Ala, class C, 2 to5..... 72 ‘Tenn. 68.0 '90-2-8.... 36 

10834 Tenn. 6s, n., '92-8-1900.. 25 

4615 Dis. Col. 3 65s, ’24...... 

Mo. due 87.......... 106 Dis. Col, sm 

N.C. sp. t. 1, 98-9... 244) Dis. Col., yr 5s, °99...104 
N.C. sp. t. cl. 2........ 244, Dis. Col., fdg. 5s, sm. .104 
N.C. sp. Col. 58, r, 99.104 


Foreign 
London prime bankers, 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND 


60 days. 3 days. 
48414 @ 455. 


Dealers in Government Bonds, 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES. 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Buy and gell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amounts, at current market 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish infor- 
mation in reference to all matters connected 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow in terest on daily 
balances; and for those keeping oe coe 
withus we collect U. 8. coupons and re 
istered interest, and other coupons, dividends, 
&c., and credit without charge. 

ee We sive special attention to orders 


frow Bankers. Institutions and in- 
on out t of the city, by or Wele=- 
graph, to buy sell Government 


Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 


Bank Stocks, HRalilroad Stocks, and aft 


other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of 
‘*Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’’ 
copies of which can be had on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I.N. PHELPS, 
F. P.OLCO 45 WALL 8T., HN. 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8ell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


CO 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
a Sones and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS 4. DEN. FRANK JENKINS 


Nevada Central Railway, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Sinking Fund 6 per cent. Bonds, 


Issued at the Rate of $8,000 Per Mile. 


ONLY LIEN UPON THE ROAD. 


Present Price 97 1-2 and Accrued Interest. 


—FOR SALE BY— 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


NO. 12 WALL STREET. 


Recommended also by 
Phelps, Stokes & Co., No. 45 Wall St. 
B. B. Sherman, sie Mechanics’ Bank. 


RICHMOND & ALLEGHANY 


RAILROAD CO. 


FIRST MORTCACE 7 PER CENT. 
FORTY-YEAR COLD BONDS. 
ISSUE, $5,000,000. 


The mortgage which secures these bonds isa first 
lien on the completed line from Richmond to Clifton 
Forge, Virginia, a distance of 250 miles, and also upon 
all the property and franchises of the JAMES RIVER 
AND KANAWHA CANAL, a work of great value, 
eonstructed at a cost of over ten millions of dollars. 

The undersigned, after the fullest investigation, 
offer and confidently recommend these bonds to in- 
vestors. Price, 9% cents and interest. 


ROBINS, POWELL & CO., 
No. 40 Wall Streej. 


CLOSSON & HAYS, 


No. 11 Nassau Street. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 

81st December, 1879................ $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1879, to 81st December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the 


same period...... - $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. ....$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and _aee due “the 
Company, estimated at............ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills 1, 826 35 
Cash in Bank....... poten ‘ 1.455 16 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tiflcates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
er Tuesd ay, the d of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be er mg wei and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their 1 l representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the *hird of Febru- 

next, from which date interest on the 
amount, redeemable, will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
oe net earned premiums of the Company, for 


ear endin aga December, 1879, for which 
pm eates will be issued on and afte after Tuesday, | 
the Fourth of May next. ; 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’ ye 
TRUSTEES. 
J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 
DENNIS, W. CoRLIES, 
W. H. H. Moors, JOHN OTT, 
Lewis ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JaMEs Low, CHARLES H. M 
ave LANE, FEORGE W. LANE, 


James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNOBY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


W. Burnuam, RosBert L. STUART, 
] 


JosiaH O. Low, 
WILuiaM E. 

ROYAL PHELPS, Tuos. B. CoppINeTOR, 
F. K. THURBER, 


C. A. Han 
Joun D. Hewierr, DeGroot, 

1LLIAM H. WEBB, Henry 

P, BurpEtT, L, RIKER, 

J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pree. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. « 
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THE UNITED STATES LIVE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 


261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N ¥. 


ASSETS.............. $4,983,226 S1 
™ SURPLUS........... 872,484 06 


T.H BROSNAN, President. 


Examine the New Form of of Policy tssued be. the 
United States Life Insurance Compan 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERA its TERMS, 
After the premiums for three or mre years 
neve been paid,upon receiving the required notice 
from the assured, the Comrany will ccntinue the 
Polie ya in force without further payments, for its 
vo ACK, for sucha period as the ENTIRE 
will carry it. 

the death Boy. insured take place dir- 
ing the continued t of insurance as provided 
for above, the full pt of tbe Policy will be paid 
—no deduction beitrg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
— within three years after the original de- 

ult 


The new form of Endownent Policy provides 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RESERVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry,the 
full smount of insurance to the ena of the Endow- 
rent term,the Excess shall be used asa single 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, —— 
at the end of the term,thus guaranteeing to t 

os — in every event the full value of his 


NO. ‘SURRENDER ‘of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from the policy-hoilder, on bianks 
furr ished at the 

A THREE YEARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occupetion and cause of death are remorse, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
Ft FOR ANY CAUSE EXGEPTING 


Office of Middle Department: 
ENE Y 17 
YW. BAI WIN, Sup’t 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 
Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 

: Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al- 
wavs right side up, every part 
ean be cleaned with the finger. 


turer Price 3 cts. Agents 
wanted. Send for pow nag and 
price-list of rubber go 


Cc. DICKINSON, 
9 Adams St. N. Y. 
M. E. 


DOTY, 

GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 

GOODs, All the novelties in received 


as soon as they appear. TR ‘AUNDRYs 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to ne 


213 Fulten St... near Cencerd. ig 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents Wanted for the Pictorial 
LE  COMMENTAT 


Embodies best results of latest research. Bright and 
readable. 47% illustrations. Many new features. Sells 
to all classes. Low i ef (Only $3.75). Extra terms. ° 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadel’a,Pa 


WANTE ACENTS FOR 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Two Large Royal Octavo Volumes, 2,060 double- 
column pages, 600 Engravings. Price $3.50 per 
volume. Itis acontinuation of the Dictionary of the 
Bible, beginning where the Bible Dictionary ends, 
embracing the first SOO years of the Christian Era. 
Ten years have been spent by 100 of the best schol- 
ars in England in pre paring this Dictionary. Ener- 
getic Agents, Ministers, Students and Teachers will find 

Sis the book to sell. No Competition. BUR! ci. 
men pages and Terms, address RR & 
CO., HARTFORD, Conn., or CHICAGO, 


51000 REWARD 


FOR ANY WASHING mAC 
clothes than the’ ROBBING 

of clothes an e WASHEI 
AND BLEACHER, patented Oct. 3, 1871 

required. Itis the best in the world, and connor out 
of GOOD AGEN 

MALE AND FEMAL 
cakes and testimonials. Price 


SSELL M NUFACTURING CO. 
4S Barclay St., New York. 


. No rubbing 


E. Send for 
50, delivered at any 
the Mississippi and 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXII, No. 2. 


Sunday-School. 


THE COVENANT WITH NOAH.' 
By a Brace Cuiass TEACHER. 


NHE story of the covenant with Noah is given in 
two forms: one being in the Elohistic document 
and one in the Jahvistic. The former is the older, 
more dignified, poetic and beautiful; but the latter 
contains a few words which help to make the meaning 
of the former a little clearer and more impressive. 
The first account is found in our lesson text; the sec- 
ond in Genesis viii., 20-22. ‘*I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant be- 
tween me and the earth. And the waters shall no 
more become a flood to destroyall flesh.” This is the 
original narrative. The latter one, which may be re- 
garded as a kind of commentary or exposition of the 
former, extends the terms of the promise in accord- 
ance with its obvious spirit: ‘‘ While the earth re- 
maineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.”’ 
Here is the first declaration of the immutability of 
natural laws. 

It may be conceded that the writer did not grasp the 
idea that natural laws had always been immutable,— 
that, on the contrary, he supposed that for one entire 
year in the history of the world seed time and harvest 
had ceased, and that he believed the future unchange- 
ableness of nature to rest upon a new decree of God 
dating from the days of the Flood. All this does not 
affect the moral value of the idea which he did grasp, 
either to himself, his own times, or to us. The ques- 
tion whether natural laws have ever been suspended in 
the past is of little importance to us, except as affect- 
ing our faith that they will not bein the future. This 
old Hebrew had such absolute faithinthe word of God 
that when he believed that the Divine promise had 
been given against floods and for adherence to uniform 
laws in all the future it did not trouble him in the 
least that he had nota scientific basis for his faith. 
What though summer and winter had once been blotted 
out in a year of deluge? God has pledged his word 
that he would not suffer it to be so again; and on this 
word the writer rested with as much confidence as 
Tyndall now rests upon the testimony of the rocks 
that no such thing has been suffered in the past. He 
had reached one of those conclusions of science which 
have a vital bearing upon religion and spiritual life ; 
although he reached it in a very different way from 
that by which it is attained by modern thought. 

Consider some of the consequences which flow from 
this article of faith. Not one or two of the courses 
of nature are to be changeless, but all that vast and 
complex round of natural movements which are in- 
volved in the regular recurrence of day and night, 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest, and espe- 
cially the last. Possibly this old writer, ignorant of 
science and destitute of all the light upon the working 
of nature which we have, might have conceived of 
summer and winter coming and going by sudden 
changes. Even this may well be doubted, especially 
as he selects a series of events all of which are gradu- 
al and regular in their course, and are therefore referred 
to for the very purpose of expressing gradation and 
regularity. But ‘‘ seed time and harvest” could not 
possibly be thought of as otherwise than regular, 
gradual and slow in their processes; and the declara- 
tion that these should never cease implied, to the 
minds of the early Hebrews as clearly as to our own, 
that the whole machinery of earthly life was to move 
with substantial regularity—with as much uniformity, 
in fact, as has actually been the case within human ex- 
perience since that time. 

Upon the rock of promise all that vast mass of hu- 
manity might safely build. Against it they might 
struggle in vain. Not Voltaire himself could be more 
certain of the inefficacy of prayer to interfere with the 
working of natural law than was this ancient He- 
brew. ‘Ten thousand prayers, from the best saints on 
the globe, could not avail to change the purpose and 


cloud bore solemn and beautiful witness. Day must 
come; although the fugitive slave prays with agony 
for the prolonging of the merciful night, which alone 
gives him the chance of escape. Night must come; 
although the belated traveler prays for the light which 
alone saves him from the lions, whose dens he must 
pass; although timid maidens, unable to reach their 
homes, dread the gathering darkness which exposes 
them to fearful perils. The Christian mother, upon 
whose beloved child the physician has passed sentence 
that she must die with the first touch of winter, will 
plead in vain for one winter less in the face of this 
eternal covenant. 

Bat how small are the causes for regret in this un- 
changeable course.of nature compared with the im- 


ay 25, 1880,—Gen. ix., 8-19, Golden Text, Gen. ix., 13, ) 


mense benefits which it confers! If we might presume 
to wish for any change in the management of the world, 
a more absolute regularity than even that which now 
exists would seem to be the greatest attainable good. 
The husbandman must have faith in the rains of spring, 
the warmth of summer, and the ripening influences of 
autumn, before he can feel encouraged to plant his seed 
and prepare to gather his crops. The merchant must 
have faith in the return of harvest, or he will not stir a 
step toward the next year’s business. But it is need- 
less to go into détails, for the least reflection will show 
that literally the whole of human life is built up on the. 
faith of God’s pledge of stability to the laws which 
govern the earth. One answer toa prayer for the wide 
suspension of any of these laws would not only inflict 
vast injury upon all men who were not forewarned of 
it, but would destroy the whole frame of civilized so- 
ciety by undermining the confidence of men in the per- 
manence of law. 

But what of the rainbow? Is that a token, placed 
by God in the sky, to remind men of this covenant ? 
Yes, itis. Was it made solely for that reason, and was 
it created for the first time after the Flood? No, it 
was not. Does the Book of Genesis say that it was? 
The rainbow is worthily a token of the goodness and 
wisdom which bring light out of darkness, beauty 
out of clouds, joy out of sorrow, and which will not 
suffer the storm to last until vegetation is destroyed. 
Other tokens of the same comforting certainty may be 
found; but none the less is the raiubow an appropriate 
one. 

But even more than this is typified to us by the rain- 
bow. The same invariableness of law, the same recur- 
ring victory of light over darkness, the same evolution 
of good out of real or apparent evil which the rain- 
bow illustrates as the law of the physical world is 
also the law of the moral world. God will not at all 
acquit the guilty; yet he is a God forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin. He will come and come again 
in clouds of judgment and tempests of rebuke; but 
when the purifying work is done his bow of mercy will 


never fail to shine upon the cloud, as a witness that . 


not even the waters of his moral judgments shall be- 
come a flood to destroy all flesh. ‘‘For he knoweth 
our frame; he remembereth that we are dust.’’' 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.— The surety of God’s promises. 

Ist. To talk about rains, and introduce the subject 
of the Flood. If there have been recent rains, let them 
be referred to. Ask the children to remember a time 
when it rained all day, and for two days, and even for 
three days. Talk about the difference between a shower 
and along rain. Ask them to tell about the longest 
rain they have ever heard of. They will probably at 
once speak of the Flood. Teach that God designs 
blessing in rain, but that the long rain which caused 
the Flood was sent as a punishment for sin. Let the 
story of the Flood now be told. A Noah’s ark and the 
animals would add greatly to the interest if the class is 
situated so that it can be used. (If possible find one 
that has ‘‘the window ”—only one—which God told 
Noah to make.) 

2d. To teach that the rainbow is the surety of God’s 
promise not to send another flood. Teach that people 
write their promises when they want to make others 
feelthat they aresure. Ifpossible, show such a written 
promise. Teach that God has written a promise never 
to punish the world by another flood. Let the teacher 
say that she has seen that promise, that God writes it 
over and over again; that the writing is like a picture; 
it has in it red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple and 
violet. Ask if they know what the writing is called. 
Then read or tell the incidents recorded in to-day’s les- 
son which give the rainbow its significance. 

3d. Toteach some of God’s sure promises to us. 
Let the following Bible readings now be given, at the 
close of which let each child be given a small slip of 
paper.cut in the shape ofa rainbow, with the request 
to paint a rainbow on one side of it and print or write 
on the other side one of God’s promises; the paper to 
be returned for the teacher to examine next Sunday : 

God’s promise of food and raiment, Ps. xxxvii., 3. 

God’s promise of protection, Ps. cxxi., 3. 

God’s promise of guidance, Prov. iii., 6. 

God’s promise of forgiveness, Isa. i., 18. 

God’s promise to deliver from temptation, 1 Corinth- 
ians x., 13. 

God’s promise to hear prayer, Matt. vii., 7. 

God’s promise of homes in heaven, John xiv., 2. 


—The golden age is not inthe past, but in the 
future; not in the origin of human experience but in 
its consummate flower (opening in Eden, but out of 
Gethsemane. ) 


1 We are indebted to a sermon of the Rev. James Martineau 
for the fundamental ideas of this lesson. 


College Hotes. 


Williams College has a perennial charm in the beauty of 
the scenery which surrounds it; and the Berkshire hills 
have had no small part in the education of the Williams 
men, of whom there is not one to whom the recollection of 
that lovely valley, circled with mountains, does not bring 
repose and strength. The villageof Williamstown, thanks 
to the generosity of friends of the college and to the art of 
landscape gardening, has become one of the most beautiful 
in the country: its broad stretches of green, its rows of 
overarching trees and its noble outlook in every direction 
making it so delightful a summer home that it is fast be- 
coming a popular resort. At no college in the country is 
student life more delightful, and as a class the students are 
exceptionally well-mannered and earnest in their work. 
During Commencement season the town is overflowing 
with visitors, and the regular exercises are punctuated 
with numerous delightful excursions and social reunions 
which form a pleasant background for scholastic perform- 
ances varying in intensity from the class prophecy to an 
address by Dr. McCosh. Sunday afternoon, July 4th, the 
graduating class listened to a baccalaureate sermon from 
President Chadbourne, written in his usual incisive style and 
full of practical suggestions. In the twilight there was the 
ancient gathering of the senior class in the front of East Col- 
lege for the singing of familiar and favorite hymns. Monday 
evening Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, whose friendly discus- 
sions with ex-President Hopkins in moral philosophy will 
be remembered, delivered the annual address before the 
Adelphic Union, a combination of the two college literary 
societies. The Alumni meeting, held Tuesday morning, 
was unusually interesting. General Garfield, whose nomi- 
nation as a trustee of the college antedates his nomination 
for President of the United States, was unanimously elect- 
ed amid great enthusiasm. General Garfield has long been 
a favorite with his fellow-graduates, who are not at all 
surprised that this crowning honor has been added to so 
many manfully won. Mr. Alexander Hyde was elected 
President of the Alumni. President Chadbourne tendered 
his resignation, to take effect at the end of the next college 


year. Private business interests induce him to take this 


action. Various persons are spoken of as acceptable can- 
didates for the presidency of the college, the name of 
President Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, being 
in every way the strongest. David Dudley Field, the life- 
long friend of the late Dr. Calvin Durffee, the college his- 
torian, delivered a eulogy of his departed friend, and reso- 
lutions of respect to the memory of Dr. Durffee were passed. 
The Rev. Jamés McCosh, D. D., was voted an honorary © 
member of the Williams Alumni, to which he responded in 
a feeling manner. Charles A. Davison, of New York, pre- 

sented a beautiful memorial window in memory of the late 

Professor Albert Hopkins. In the evening there was great 

interest in the result of the Rhetorical exhibition, the prize 

being awarded to J. E. Calliton, of Salem. Wednesday 

was one of those rare days in which summer seems to draw 

ou all its resources to produce a crowning day. At ten 

o'clock in the morning the procession formed on the Campus 

and marched to the church, where the graduation ex- 

ercises were held. Gov. Long made a brief speech, con. 

gratulating the graduating class on the high moral standing 

of their Alma Mater. The customary degrees were then 

conferred and the prizes announced. More than 200 of the 

Alumni and invited guests parteok of the Commencement 

dinner in Goodrich Hall at the close of the exercises in the 

church, The President’s reception in the evening, from 

eight until eleven o’clock, was largely attended, and 

fitly closed a very delightful Commencement season. 

The college never did better work nor had better prospects 
than at present. The salaries of the professors are to be 

raised and the faculty entarged. Bettor facilitice far the 
study of art are to be provided. In the Alumni meeting 

the question of Commencement expenses came up, and the 
extravagance of students ia procuring high-priced music 

and other attractions was condemned, and finally a vote 

passed requesting students to be as economical as possible 

in Commencement expenses. The department of natural 

history is to be divided. Professor Southworth, who has 

chemistry, will take mineralogy, Dr. Chadbourne will 

teach botany, and Professor C. H. Hitchcock, of Dart- 
mouth, is elected provisional professor of geology and 

zoology. 


The 58th annual Commencement week at Amherst, the 
exercises of which occupied five days, beginning Sunday, 
June 27th, with President Seelye’s baccalaureate sermon, 
was one of especial interest, as it was the 50th anniversary 
of the venerable Professor Tyler’s graduation. All but 
one or two of the faculty of the college have been pupils of 
Prof. Tyler. Monday afternoon was devoted to the Hyde 
prize orations for the seniors, the prize of $100 being 
awarded to F. E. Stebbins, of Springfield. In the evening 
came the Kellogg declamations from five of the Freshmen 
and five of the Sophomores. The prizes were given to 
A. D. Noyes, of Montclair, N. J., and J. C. Williams, of 
Utica. Tuesday, Class day, the day of all the week, was 
opened by the Junior gymnasium exhibition, immediately 
followed by a sacred concert of the Glee Club iu the col- 
lege church. The ivy exercises and the farewell to the 
college buildings filled the rest of the morning. The after- 
noon found a large audience assembled in College Hall to 
listen to the class oration by John De Peu, of Binghamton, 
and the class poem by L. B. Whittemore, of Northfield, 
Vt., which were pleasantly flavored by music from the 
Boston Philharmonic Club. The event of the week, 
the class concert by the College Glee Club, the 
Boston Philharmonic, and Miss Emily Winant, of Bos- 
ton, filled College Hall again in the evening with a 
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large audience. Amherst College makes a great deal of its 
Glee Club, and with careful and systematic training it has 
won the reputation of being the ‘‘ best college glee club 
in the country.’’ The club is composed of sixteen voices 
and really does the college credit. Wednesday the Alumni 
meeting was called to order by Bishop Huntington. Wed- 
nesday evening the President’s reception to the Alumni 
took place in Walker Hall and the Senior Promenade 
Concert in College Hall. The graduating exercises took 
took place at 10 o’clock Thursday morning in College Hall, 
sixty-eight men received diplomas, although ninety-two 
men have altogether been connected with the class. The 
college is in a prosperous condition in every way and 
under President Seelye’s regime has made great advances. 
The number of students is fast growing beyond the desires 
ot the trustees and faculty, for to accommodate them an 
increase in available funds or new buildings is very much 
needed; 350 names appear on the published catalogue, and 
the entering classes are yearly larger. The trustees have 
an encouraging outlook pecuniarily. The college now lives 
within its income, and several large gifts have been recently 
made. The largest of these was that of $55,000 from Chester 
W. Chapin, ot Springfield. The curriculum of Amherst 
is said to be, next to Harvard, the most liberal in the coun- 
try. The elective system is pursued successfully, and a 
scheme for eliminating the old plan of recitations by 
dividing the whole college into four distinct classes is under 
consideration. It.is possible that before many years there 
may be substituted for recitations as usually conducted, 
with the whole class before the Professor, a gathering of 
a much smaller number of students around the instructor’s 
study-table for discussion and instruction. The Trustees 
are also favorably considering a plan for the abolition 
of the old Commencement day, with its ten or a dgzen 
tiresome orations from young college men; it is proposed 
instead to have the year closed by an oration from some 
prominent man. 


France has instituted several new observatories, and to 
supply them with thoroughly trained astronomers a course 
of study has been arranged at the College of France and 
the Paris Observatory. The first year will be chiefly de- 
voted to the theoretical and practical study of the meridi- 
an service (the fundamental basis of astronomy of obser- 
vation) and the use of portable tinstrumente, comprising 
those of reflection; for each astronomer in an observatory 
should be able to teach the use of the various instruments 
required by travelers, so many of whom now apply for 


such instruction before leaving. The second year will be | 


occupied with the services of equatorials and physical 
astronomy. The first half year will be spent in lectures, 
studies and exercises; and in the second half the students 
will go through the regular service of observations with 
officials. 


Boston University. Henry C. Sheldon, D. B., for five 
years past Assistant Professor of Historical Theology in 
the School uf Theology of Boston University, has just 
been promoted to the full Professorship. The Rev. L. T. 
Townsend, 8. T. D., has also been re-elected to his chair— 
that of Practical Theology—for a new term of five years. 
Caroline E. Hastings, M. D., for the past seven years 
Jecturer and demonstrator in the School of Medicine, has 
been appointed to the full Professorship of Anatomy. Dr. 
Howard B. Bellows, a graduate of Cernell University and 
of the Boston University School of Medicine, has also been 
advanced to a professorship in the department of Physi- 
ology. } 

At the Com encement of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., June 24th, there were three graduates from 
the Classical course, one from the Literary course and 


four from the English course. Of the last, two were ladies, 


both of whom appeared on the stage with essays. The 


corner stone of the new Hall of Sciencco wee laid with 
apprupriate Céremonies. After this came the first Com- 


mencement dinner, with the usual speeches. Prof.G. B. 
Wilcox, of Chicago Theological Semimary, gave the an- 
nual address, June 23d, on. **The Ideals of the True 
Scholar.” 


Commencement day at Bowdoin Uollegé, July 8, opened 
bright and fair, with alarge attendance. The graduating 
exercises took place at the First Parish Church, before a 
large audience, the salutatory being given by Frederick 
Winslow Hall, of North Gorham. The degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: LL.D., Cyrus Hamlin, D. D.; D. D., L. 
O. Brastow. The following prizes were awarded: Smythe 
Mathematical Prize to W. A. Moody; and Latin and Greek 
prizest o M. 8. Holway. 


The medal for the best article written for the “ Univer- 
sity Magazine’”’ during the session, at the University of 
Virginia, was awarded this year to Mr. Cabell Bruce, of 
Virginia. At the celebration of the Jefferson Literary 
Society W. C. Bruce took the Debater’s medal, and F. W. 
Wilson, of North Carolina, the Orator’s medal. 


By a unanimous vote the trustees of Hanover Col- 
lege, the oldest in the State of Indiana, have decided to 
admit young women on the same termsas young men. 
The institution is under Presbyterian control, and jt is 
nearly the last of the fifteen Protestant colleges of the 
State to accept co-education. 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College have established a 
new professorship in the Chandler Scientific Department, 
to be known as that of Theeretical and Applied Mechanics, 
and John V. Hozen has been elected Professor. 


The Rev. C. B. Hulbert has resigned the Presidency of 
Middlebury College, and Professor G. W. Boardman, of the 
Theological Seminary, has been elected to the po- 

sition by the Corporation. 


‘Religions Actus. 


Professor Robertson Smith has little prospect of a per- 
manent peace before him. Private conferences have late- 
ly been held by those dissatisfied with his restoration, to 
decide upon some course of action, and a statement will 
shortly -be published which will probably result in re-open- 
ing the controversy. Another section, who take a more 
radical view of the situation, are discussing the advisability 
of withdrawing from the fellowship of the Free Church. 
So far the’expression of opinion on the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has been individual, the matter not having 
as yet come before the Presbyteries. But the attack has 
already been renewed on fresh and very definite grounds. 
Professor Smith has published a new article in the ‘“*‘ Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica,” entitled ‘‘Hebraw Language and 
Literature,’’ which has been seized upop by the Rev. 
George Macaulay as affording grounds for a new heresy 


prosecution, and Drs. Begg, Moody Stuart, and Kennedy 


will use it in an attempt to obtain a reversal of the Assem- 
bly’s recent decision. Mr. Macaulay has drawn up a mo- 
tion for discussion by the Edinburgh Free Presbytery at 
its next meeting, and he is anxious that the Commission of 
Assembly which meets in August shall re-open the case. 
In support of his position he adduces a large number of 
quotations from the Professor’s new article. Among the 
statements with which he finds fault are the following: 
(1) ‘‘It may fairly be made a question whether Moses left 
in writing any other laws than the Commandments on 
the tables of stone.’’ (2) ‘‘That the Levitical code first 
drafted in outline by Ezekiel was about the last develop- 
ment of Israel’s literature.’’ (3) *‘ That to the period be- 
tween David and the ages of Amos and Hosea must a 
great part of Genesis be referred.’’ (4) ‘‘ Eber, in Genesis, 
is not an actual personage, but an ethnological or geo- 
graphical abstraction.” (5) ‘‘ That the Song of Songs has 
suffered much from interpolation, and presumably was 
not written down till a comparatively late period, and 
from imperfect recollection; so that its original shape is 
very much lost.” Besides these specific complaints, Mr. 
Macaulay charges Professor Smith with making “‘ injuri- 
ous statements concerning the Chronicles, the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, Jonah, 
while Isaiah is 3awn asunder and torn limb from limb.” 


The Creed of the “Christians,” the sect to which General 
Garfield belongs, is just now the subject of considerable 
inquiry. It numbers about half a million communicants 
in the United States and one of its pastors thus defines the 
creed and practice of the Church: 1. We call ourselves 
Christians or Disciples. The term ‘‘Campbellite ” is a 


nickname that others have applied to us, as the early . 


Methodists were called ‘*‘ Ranters.’’ 2. We believe in God 
the Father. 3. We believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God, and our only Saviour. We regard 
the divinity of Christ as the fundamental truth in the 
Christian system. 4. We believe in the Holy Spirit, both 
as to its agency in conversion and as an indweller in the 
heart of the Christian. 5. We accept both the Old and the 
New Testament Scriptures as the inspired word of God. 6. 
We believe in the future punishment of the wicked and the 
future reward of the righteous. 7. We believe that the 
Deity is a prayer-hearing and prayer-answering God. 8. 
We observe the institution of the Lord’s supper on every 
Lord’s day. To this table it is our practice neither to in- 
vite nur debar. Wesay it is the Lord's supper for all the 
Lord’s children. 9. We plead for the union of all God’s 
people on the Bible and the Bible alone. 10. The Bible is 
our only creed. 11. We maintain that all the ordinances 
of the Gospel should be observed as they were in the days 
of the Apostles. 


The One Sermon Question was earnestly discussed at 
the late meeting of the Congregational Association of 
Massachusetts. The Rev. C. M. Lamson, who has been 
collecting facts with reference to church services, found a 
great want of uniformity as to time and number, aside 
from the almost uniform practice of havinga sermon in 
the morning. Out of,528 churches in the State, 510 have 
such a service, but in the afternoon and evening there is 
great diversity, 450 churches holding different services on 
different evenings. In_favor of the one-sermon plan it was 
urged that the minister can prepare but one sermon, and 
the people hear but one profitably; the pastor can work in 
the Sunday-school, and do the old catechetical work; op- 
portunities are afforded for mission work; and people jcan 
rest a part of the day, and have time for home reading 
and intercourse. Against the plan it is argued that the 
Church should give its best to all, and that many cannot 
attend the morning service who need and wish to hear a 
sermon. 


A Significant Incident.—History makes truce between 
antagonisms after a time. The Covenanting commemo- 
ration services organized by Presbyterians of the antique 
school, and speciaily intended to celebrate the signing of 
the declaration at Sanquhar, 200 years ago, when Richard 
Cameron put himself at the head of an armed force to re- 
sist encroachments on civil and religious liberty, have 
lately been held. The first of the meetings was at Kilbirnie, 
Ayrshire, to commemorate the bi-centenary of the death 
of Ker of Kersland, one of the Scots worthies, and on this 
occasion the Free and Reformed Presbyterian ministers 
present. were supported by an Episcopalian clergyman, the 
ecclesiastical descendants of persecutor and the persecuted 
meeting in the service. All of which proves that Galileo 
was right, and the world does move. 


Pére Hyacinthe has been lecturing in London on “ Posi- 
tive Christianity.’’ At the first lecture he was introduced 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and he explained at the 


outset that his presence in England was due to the. Arch- 
bishop’s having heard him preach in Paris cn Easter Day, 
when he expressed an earnest wish that he should deliver 
in London a short course of lectures on the cardinal points 
of Christianity. In the course of his lecture he remarked 


| that, as St. Augustine said, we are not to expect from the 


Bible a revelation of science. The scientific account of 
nature was ieft by God to human investigation, and it 
ought not to be overlooked how the Bible in its opening 
verse steered clear of the two great master aberrations of 
the human mind—atheism and pantheism. The Bible es- 
tablished at the outset and in a single phrase the founda- 
tion alike of all true philosopby and religion. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 


—Forty-nine additions have been made to the Rey. J. H. 
Munsell’s church in Schenectady the past year. 

—The churches at Norwich and Chenango Forks, N. Y., 
have just cleared off all their debts—$7,000 and $1,000. 

—The annual meeting of the Clifton Springs Conference for 
Bible study was held at that place June 24th-29th. Bible read- 
ings were given by a number of clergymen and laymen, 

—Lake View Sunday-school Assembly opens July 13th and 
closes July 22nd. Excursion tickets on the New York, On- 
tario and Western Railway will be sold at $1 from New York 
City, good from July 10th to 25th. < 

—Mr. Beecher spoke at the weekly prayer-meeting in the 
lecture-room of Plymouth Church last Friday evening for the 
last time before his summer vacation. His topic was prayer, 
and he urged those present to pray for one another and not so 
much for themselves. 

—A special meeting of the General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church was held in Philadelphia, June 30th. The 
Rev. Dr. Edward Wilson, formerly pastor of St. James’s - 
Church, New Brunswick, N.J., and at present the rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s Chureh, Montreal, was elected Bishop of 
the Synod of Canada. 

—The new Congregational Church in Buffalo; N. Y., has 
given a unanimous call to the Rev. Geo. B. Stevens, a recent 
graduate of Yale Theolcgical Seminary, to become its pastor, 
and he has accepted. A member of that congregation has 
just sent $100 to the Home Missionary Society treasury, which 
augurs well for the new enterprise. 

—It is said that the delegates to the Presbyterian Council 
from the Presbyterian Churches which insist on Psalm-sing- 
ing are to unite in a demand that the Council use nvutbing in 
singing but the inspired Psalms. If this demand be not ac- 
ceded to the delegates threaten to take no part in the Coun- 
cil. The United Presbyterian Church, the two Reformed 
Churches and the Associate Reformed Synod of the South 
are said to be unanimous in the matter. 

—Work has been commenced at Madison avenue and Fifti- 
eth street upon the foundation for a house for Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey. The building is to front on Madison avenue, and is 
to have four stories. It will be a handsomely ornamented 

‘and commodious structure, with parlors and reception 
rooms, a study, library and private chapel forthe Cardinal, 
and bedrooms for guests. It is expected that the Cardinal’s 
new hume will be ready for occupation by December, 1881. 
The building, it is understood, will cost $75,000. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Examining Committee of the Shawmut Avenue Con 
gregational Church, Boston. reporting in the case of Charles 
Demond, in view of the fact that, while disclainiing the 
charge that he had been guilty of theft, embezzlement, or 
intentional wrong, either in the case of the Home Missionary 
Society or of individuals, he did confess having used decep- 
tion as to the auditor of the Home Missionary Society in his 
method of keeping books, and in his representations to the 
committee of the condition of affairs, in the hope that he 
might work out of his difficulty, recommended that he be 
suspended from all church privilege until such time as by a 
well-ordered Christian life he may justify the church in re- 
storing him to full fellowship. The report was unanimously 
adopted, and he was accordingly so suspended. 

FOREIGN. 

—This is the jubilee year of Congregationalism in Australia. 
It completes its first fifcy years in that new country. 

—The Birmingham Center, England, Sunday-school Union 
celebrated its centenary July 6th bya conference in the 
Town Hall. Dr. Vincent read a paper on“ The Teacher,” 
and R. W. F. Crofts, also of America, delivered an address. 

—The pope recently gave an audience to the Sacred Orators 
who came on a pilgrimage from all parts of the world, includ- 
ing the United. States, and, replying to their address, urged 
the expediency of simplicity and humility in preaching, and 
recommended that they study the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

—Work on Cologne Cathedral is being pressed with great 
activity. The stone roof on the northern tower has been set 
in its place and appears above all the surrounding scaffold- 
ing, and the south tower is also making progress. While 
these parts are approaching completion others fall to decay 
and need to be restored. The works of restoration and of 
completion are carried on simultaneously, especially beneath 
the south tower, whose foundations need to be renewed 
while the summit is finishiog. 

—At the meeting of the Convocation of Canterbury Arch- 
bishop Tait presented a letter from the English Episcopal 
Church in Liberia, Africa, expressing a desire to obtain epis- 
copal oversight from the American Episcopal Bishop of Cape 
Paimas. The Archbishop said he thought he might take it 
for granted that these people bad their sympathy, &nd that 
their Lordships thought that the American Episcopal Church 
would do well to assent to the request of these people in Li- 
beria, 80 that they might have regularly authorized Episco- 
pal services. 

—The Unitarians, having been refused permission to unite 
with the Committee of the Raikes Centenary Celebration, 
have resolved to erect a memorial of their own in the fore- 
court of Essex Street (London) Chapel. It will bear the fol- 
lowing inscription :—* Erec:ed to commemorate the Chris- 
tian efforts of the originators of Sunday-schools (members of 
various churches), from the time of Cardinal Borromeo, 1580, 
to that of Theophilus Lindsay and Robert Raikes, 1780; in 

gratitude to God for his blessing on Sunday-school labors 
during the past century; and in fervent hope that the time 
may soon come when differences of opinion will no longer 
separate disciples of Christ in works of usefulness.”’ : 
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Farm and Garden. 


REPORTS OF THE CROPS. 


The June report of the Department of 
Agriculture shows the a condi- 
tion of the crops: 


Oats.—The acreage sown in oats shows 
an increase over the area sown in 1879 of 
2 per cent. The New England States 
and New York have increased their area 
about 3 per cent. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia have 
eacb declined somewbat. In Maryland 
the decline is very large, being 16 per 
cent. In all the other Atlantic States 
there is an increase. The Gulf and 
Southern inland States show little or no 
change from last year.- The States north 
of the Ohio’ iver have however, in- 
creased materially. Illimois, with the 
largest area in oats of any State, has in- 
creased 3 per cent.; Wisconsin and Indi- 
ana almost the same. Minnesota and 
Missouri of those States west of the Miss- 
issippi have an increase; the others have 
decreased. The condition of the crop is 
much better than last year, and is 93 
against 81 im June, 1879. The New Eng- 
land States, together with the States 
north of the Ohio Riyer, except Illinois, 
all report an average of over 100. New 
York reports an average of 96, and Penn- 
sylvania only 87. The Middleand South 
Atlantic States all report a low average 
and about the same as last year. Texas, 
of all the Guif States, is the only one that 
reports above 100. The States west of 
the Mississippi have an average more 
than last year, except Kansas, where the 
average is only 71. The general com- 
plaint is drought in all the Middle and 
South Atlantic States; rust and too 
much rain in the Gulf and Southern 
States, and drought in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 


Rye.—For several years there has been 
a general reduction of tbe area devoted 
to this crop. Its condition on June 1 
averaged 95 against 91 last year. The 
present promise of the crop is about 
equal in aggregate production to that 
of last year, notwithstanding the re- 
duced acreage. The States in which the 
condition is full average or above are 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
California, and Oregon. The New Eng- 
land and Middle States average over 95, 
the small crop of the South about 91, 
norih ef the Ohio River 95, west of the 
Mississippi 75, and on the Pacific coast 
100, 


Barley.—The area in barley decreased 
about 10 per cent. compared with last 
year. The falling off is especially 
marked in the West and on the Pacific 
coast. New England and the Middle 
States reduced their area about 2 per 
cent.; north of the Ohio about 5 per 
cent.; west of the Mississippi and on the 
Pacific coast about 12 per cent. The 
Southern crop is insignificant. The 
average condition on June list was 99, 
against 91 in 1879 and 102 in 1878. New 
‘England was 2 per cent. above the aver- 
age; the Middle States, 5 per cent. be- 
low; north of the Ohio, 1 per cent. 
below; west of the Mississippi, 16 per 
cent. below, and on the Pacific coast 10 
per cent. above. 

Clover.—The acreage of clover shows 
no very material change from last year, 
the only change being a noticeable in- 
crease in the cotton-growing States and 
on the Pacific slope. The condition is 
low forall the country except in the 
Wew England and Guif States and on 
the Pacific! coast. In the States of New 
York, Wisconsin and Iowa, many com- 
pluints are made of winter killing, but 
the general complaint is the protracted 
drought. New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Maryland, together 
with fowa, Kansas and Nebraska in the 
West, have been the greatest sufferers 
from this cause. 

Fruit.—The prospect of a good fruit 
season is very favorable. The frosts of 
April and May did much damage in the 
Middle and South Atlantic States, but 
in the States north of the Ohio and west 
of the Mississippi ,the season has been 
propitious. 

Apples.—The average is above 100 in 
allthe New England States, and 99 in 
New York. It is above 100 in States 

north of the Onio, except in Ohio and 
Indiana, wherethe average is 98. In all 


other sections the crop is reported as 
fair, and nowhere a failure. 

Peaches.—Late frosts in Apriland May 
did much damage in all the Atlantic 
States south of New York, but still there 
is a promise of a crop sufficient for use. 
In the Western States the crop is above 
the average and promises an enormous 
yield. 


SHEPHERD LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The life of a shepherd—or sheep-herd- 

er, in the vernacular—in California is no 
sinecure. During the greater part of 
the year—in fact at all times except 
“lambing,” and when engaged at the 
home raneh, at the momentous epochs 
of “shearing” and “dipping” — the 
shepherd lives as solitary a life as that 
of any early Christian hermit in the 
wilds of Sinai or the Nubian desert. He 
is relegated tothe company of his sheep 
and his dog—if he has one, for some 
sheep owners will not permit the use of 
dogs. They are his only associates of the 
animal world asthe days and weeks 
speed op. Once a week, perhaps, the 
man who carries therations around to 
the various camps may chat with him 
for a minute or two, if he has time; but 
more frequently will not see him at all, 
leaving the “ grub” at the camp, while 
the shepherd may be two or three miles 
away with his band. Oncein a while, 
too, the “boss” or major-domo, may 
ride ‘round—generally when he is least 
expected —to catch him napping, to 
give him orders about changing,his feed, 
or to look into the condition of the flock, 
as the case may be. But apart from 
these casualties, the shepherd is, so far 
as human intercourse is concerned, as 
if he were in solitary confinement in a 
penitentiary. The nearer the man ap- 
proaches the brutein nature, the better 
fitted is he for the business; and per- 
haps the best shepherds of all are Mex- 
icans or native Californians. 
The home of a California shepherd is a 
cabin, sometimes made of rough boards, 
sometimes of .redwood ‘ shakes,” about 
twelve feet by eight, supplied, in regions 
where wood is plentiful, with a rude 
stone fireplace, or a small sheet-iron 
cooking stove. Sometimes merely a tent 
is provided, and the herder does his 
cooking as he can, outside. During the 
summer this latter class of domicile is 
not unpleasant; that is, if it can be 
pitched under the shade of a tree; but 
woe to the luckless herder who is com- 
pelled to camp in a tent upon the bare 
California plains beneath a nearly verti- 
calsun! His cabin is provided with a 
small deal table, a stool or two, some 
shelves on the wall, and a bunk made of 
deal boards attached to one of the walls; 
and if he is in luck, or has a ‘*boss” who 
has a little respect for his help— which 
the ‘‘bosses” rarely have—a stove or 
fireplace. ‘he floor of the cabin is usu- 
ally literally a ‘‘ground floor,” though 
instances of shepherds’ huts being built 
with plank flooring are getting more 
common in the case of recent erections. 
His cooking utensils consist of a coffee- 
pot, baking-pan, frying-pan and goblet; 
his dishes are usually limited to a tin 
plate, cup, knife, fork and spoon. The 
rations of a shepherd consist of a sack 
of flour, a bag of beans, a sack of pota- 
toes, some coffee, tea, sugar, salt, &c., 
with either the privilege of killing a 
sheep when out of meat, or the allow- 
ance of a quarter of mutton killed at the 
home ranch, and.“ packed’ round by 
the “‘ packer’’—as the man who brings 
round rations to the camps is called— 
once a week. This is supposed to be the 
most niggard estimate in the way of ra- 
tious, but we have known cases where 
even this poor supply has been suffered 
to fall short through the niggardliness 
of *‘ bosses” or the neglect of “ packers,” 
and where the poor herder has been re- 
duced to the single articles of beans and 
salt, together, of course, with the mut- 
ton it was always in his power to supply 
himself with.—(Californian. 


A contributor to the London ‘“Gar- 
den,” who has thoroughly experimented 
with root pruning, and who evidently 
understands well the subject, furnishes 
that journal some valuable information 
on the subject, pointing out the causes 
of failure as well as success. As the 
operation is to be employed only on 


trees whose vigorous growth is at the 


expense of productiveness, the mistake 
is sometimes made of root pruning trees 
already too feeble, and thus increasing 
the difficulty. The tree becomes still 
more stunted and the fruit smaller than 
before. Failure has resulted whenever 
the pruning has been performed too late 
in spring or after the buds have swelled 
or expanded. In other instances the 
pruning has been too severe, the roots 
being cut as short on large trees as on 
small ones, without judgment or discre- 
tion. The experiments were made on 
the apple and pear. A vigorous apple 
tree, eight or ten years old, which had 
scarcely made any fruit buds, has done 
best when about half the roots were cut 
in one season and half three years later, 
by going half way around on opposite 
sides in one year, and finishing at the 
next pruning—working two feet under- 
neath to sever downward roots. It has 
always answered well, also, to cut on 
such trees all the larger and longer 
roots about two and a half feet from the 
stem, leaving the smaller and weaker 
ones longer, and going half way around 
as already stated. The operation was 
repeated three or four years later by 
extending the cut circle a foot or two 
further away from the tree. By this 
operation unproductive trees became 
completely studded with fruit spurs 
and afterwards bore profusely. This 
shortening of the roots had been con- 
tinued in these experiments for twenty 
years with much success, the circle of 
roots remaining greatly circumscribed. 
The best time for the work has been 
found to bein the latter part of August 
and beginning of September, when 
growth has nearly ceased and while the 
leaves are yet on the trees, causing a 
greater increase of bloom buds the fol- 
lowing year than when performed after 
the leaves have falien. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
makes a delicious drink. 
Dr. M. H. HENRY, the widely known and 
eminent family physician, of New York, says: 
**Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses 
claims as a beverage beyond anything I know 
of in the form of medicine, and in nervous 
diseases | know of no preparation to equal it.” 


Care STREET SEMINARY. 

Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Prin’s. This old- 
est and largest Boarding and Day School in Philadel- 
oa commence its 3lst year at 1615 Chestnut 


Boa Hchool for Girls, 


School year begins September 15th, —. Number 
of scholars limited. For circulars addre 
MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Principal: 


Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 
For circulars address Col. C.J. Wright, A.M., Prin. 


Miss HAINES’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADTES AND GIRLS, 
Woodside, Hartford, Ct. 

The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. First 
class residence and school-house; extensive grounds. 
A thoroughly home school with superior instructions 
in English, classical, and modern languages and 
music. 


HALL, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 

endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dara, and 

others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Montfort. 


AUBURNDALF, Mass., near Boston. 


The brightest, most home- like and most progress- 
ive boarding-school I ever saw.’’—JENNIE JUNE. 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
OMEN. 


This school aims at a Education of Girls from the 
Practical Side. How shall we best fit them as we find 
them, to be strong, useful, practical, happy women ? 
It tries to do this— 


Ist—By special care of the health. Students receive 
the daily attention of a lad sician and her in- 
struction with constant reference to their scho 1-lite. 
Useless test examinations and like nervous exhaust- 
ives are avoided. Frequent excursions combine illus- 
tration with pleasant diversion. 

24—By Thorough Instruction in a Broadly - Piimned 
Course of Study, quite above the grade of most semina- 
ries, or in special courses to meet special cases. 
Students from our regular Freshman and Sophomore 
classes have gone witho condition into the tull 
classical course in Smith, Vassar and Boston Univer- 

sity. 

3d—By its Handiwork Departments. Boston specialists 
instruct in cookery, dress-cutting, millinery, art- 
needlework and other unusual branches de emed use- 
tul Sinamay whether ever required for self-support 

or no 

4th—By its Thoroughly Home-like Character. A judi- 
cious motherly care takes for the most part the place 
of given rules. 


Expense, $350 for the school year. 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


If interested, send for catalogue, and please men 
tion The Christian Union. 


IGHLAND MILITARY RY DEMY, 


begins its 25th year, Penk. first class; 
selection of siudies the tical ; situation 
icturesque and healthful. ma 5 tor circular and 
acts to C. B. METCALF, A. M. 


ENOX ACA DEMY, 

Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Founded in 1808. Reopens Sept. L5th, 1880. 
the Principaé, 

HARLAN H. BALLARD, Lenox, Mass. 


Address 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


PPARATUS AND FURNITURE 
Schools and Colleges. 

New and improved styles of Seating for Public 
Halls, Lecture-Rooms, &c. 

Manufacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desks, Biackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 
Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., &c. 
Send for sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and useful articles contain- 
ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mail+d for 25 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers. No. 
l9 Bond St., New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and For eign, 

For every of low 0 high, 
promepey provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 

andidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretar 
30 East St., near University Pl., 


for 


ner Felytec nic In- 
Ys he oldest engineering 
school in America. Next sas begins September 16th. 
The Register for 1880 contains a list of the graduates 
for the past 54 years, with their positions; also, course 
of study, requirements, expenses, etc. Address 
DAVID M. GREENE. Director. 


RS. HYDE’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
Norwich, New York, 
Fall term begins Sept. 7,188. For Circulars apply 
to J. G HYDE, Norwich, New York. 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

tion unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 

ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted for 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE. 

K’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 

YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 


15, 1880. 
GEO. W COOK, Ps.D., Principal. 


eqieyan Female College, Wilmington. 
Pleasant home, modern conveniences, 
healthtul city. Two degree $s conferre d,or select cours- 
$1 50 per centincrease ot boarders last y r. Netcharge 
90 year. Forty-fourth vear begins Sept. 9. For 
tng lhl address Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A. M., Pres. 


HEATON SEMINARY 
Will begin its forty-fitth year September 2d. 
Address MISS A. E. STANTION, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Boston, Mass. 

Elocution, in all its departments, taught by com- 
petent instructors. Full course two years (three 
hours daily, five days in the week); shorter course of 
ONE YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For 
circulars apply to R. R. RAYMOND, 

1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Principal 


HILLIPS EXETER ACA DEMY, 


Exeter, N, H. 
Classical Dtpertmant nraperese far Calloges that 


set the highest standard for admission. 

English Department prepares for Scientific Schools 
and English courses in college. 

All past members of the Academy who will send 
their address will receive a copy of the Annual Cata 
logue. 

For information apply to 

A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.RICE. 


Semi for circulars with references. 


IVERViEW ACADEMY, 

N. 

Athorou gh-solng. ake school for boys, 
combining Study, ilitary ‘Drill, and ea- 
tion in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
Chart of Requisitions for College admission, sont on 
receipt of six cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, 
A.M., Principal. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
Best building of its class. La‘ies’ College. 
College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 
also for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. Thor- 
oughness in all branches. Constant care of manners, 
morals and health. Cdtalogues free. Rev. G. H. 


W HITNEY, D.D., President. 


The New England Conservatory 


in the country, and the largest Music 
the 
FINISHED 
i emp en Professors 
ca bea: over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys a reputation 
ualled furnishing 
MUSICAL*®: 
e ver 
3 . for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 
ng to 125hours 
EDUCATION 
withoutex tra charge. 
Private lessons if desired. Persons who name the pa- 
per in which this advertisement was seen: will receive 


pamphiet free. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ov 


— 


Jury 14, 1580. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The army worm has gone to California. 

—Isn’t the Bernhardt business being a 
little overdone? 

—Captain Payne has again invaded the 
Indian Territory. 

—The American Institute of Instruction 
began its sessions at Saratoga last week. 

—The first negro juror in Georgia served 
in the Superior Court at Atlanta last week. 

—The surprising intelligence of a *‘ peace- 
ful election” in a South Ameaican State 
has been received. 

—Some New York capitalists are trying 
to *‘corner” opium. It won’t be a safe 
corner to fall asleep in. 

—The ex-Khedive of Egypt is having a 
great deal of trouble with his wives. They 
‘bave been sent back to Naples again. 

—William E. Curtis, Chief-Justic2 of the 
superior Court of this city, died at Water- 
town, Conn , July 6th, in the 59th year of 
his age. 

—The famine in Cashmere may now be 
considered as ended. The Maharajab has 
started relief works whereby thousands are 

employed. 

"There are 12,000 dentists in the United 
States, and they pack away half a} ton of 
pure gold annually into the mouth of the 
American public. 

—The name of John Henry Bush is a 
name t) be remembered. The man who 
bears and honors it saved twenty-one lives 
at the Seawanhaka disaster. 

—The profession of boot-blacking is so 
overcrowded that there isn’t even room at 
the top. In the lower walks the price of a 
sbine has fallen to one cent, which may be 
safely regarded as a bottom figure. 

—The general reports of the crops in 
France are‘highly satisfactory for quantity. 
In some cases the probable yield of wheat 
is considered deficient, but barley promises 
excellently. 

—Earthquakes of considerable severity 
are reported at Geneva, Switzerland, and at 
St. George, one of the Azores. The Swiss 
commotion took the crest off one of the 
mountains. 

—District-Attorney Woodford has taken 
measures to protect the excursion public. 
Libels have been filed against nine steamers 
whose certificates of inspection have ex- 
pired and have not been renewed. 

—The ‘ Tribune”’ says that when Bern- 
hardt recently visited the Royal Academy 
she was a ‘‘symphony in yellow.” If its 
London correspondent does not take up 
some other theme soon its readers will 
become a symphony in blue. 

—Mr. A. Bronson Alcott said in an ad- 
dress at Walden the other day that he drank 
nothing but water; seldom tea and coffee, 
and then very weak. He has not touched 
animal food for fifty years, his fare being 
fruit, vegetables and grains. 

—During the last 100 years only 130 per- 
sons have received the honorary freedom of 
the city of London. Of this number sixteen 

were ‘‘crowned heads,” twelve Ministers 


and statesmen, eighty military and nav?! 
oolebsitios, vue remaimMaer pouosophers and 


men of science. 

—The Grand Council of Geneva recently 
adopted a constitutional amendment dis- 
solving the connection between the Church 
and the State, but at the election held July 
4th the popular vote in the Canton resulted 
in the rejection of the measure—9,306 votes 
being cast against it and 4,064 for it. The 
number of voters on the rolls of the Canton 
is 17,451. 

—Figures show an extraordinary increase 
in the shipments of grain by the canals 
over those uf last year. The number of 
bushels received at this port during this 
year by all the routes has increased by one- 
sixth over the number received during the 
first six months of, last year, but the number 
received by canal has more than doubled, 
increasing from 8,000,000 to 19,000,000. The 
number of tons cleared on all the canals of 
the State has almost doubled. 

—The Fourth of July shower made sad 
havoc among pleasure seekers, at Brighton. 
One man who had made himself conspicuous 
along the beach was put in a most ridic- 
ulous plight. He had brown hair, blue 
eyes and a pair of black Dundreary 
whiskers, was dressed in a white flannel suit, 
and wore a straw hat with a blue ribbon. 
The rain took the color out of the ribbon, 
which stained the rim of his hat and the 
dye out of his whiskers, which ran in streaks 
down his white coat. He received much 
attention but little sy mpathy. 

—Some of the English colonies are work- 
ing up their home relations. A Canadian 
paper says the Agents-General of the Cana- 


dian and Australian Colonies have held a 
preliminary meeting to promote a move- 
ment for the purpose of establishing closer 
relations between the colonies and the 
mother country. The chief objects will be 
to direct immigration to the colonies; to 
organize measures for defense, and to ar- 
range an intercolonial tariff, designed to 
promote the interestsof the whole Empire. 
The movement has just been initiated, and 
the details of the plan of operations have 
not yet been agreed upon. 

—Tne Empress Eugénie, says the ‘‘Tri- 
bune,” proceeded on foot into the South 
African valley where her son’s body was 
found, following precisely the track taken 
by the officers who went in search of the 
corpse. The road was stony and rough, 


gleamed the white monument, thrown into 
sharp relief. by the background, but it 
only seemed to catch the eye of the Empress 
when she got to the bank of the donga. 
Then she lifted her hands as in supplication 
toward heaven, the tears poured over her 
cheeks, worn with sorrow and vigils, she 
spoke no words and uttered no cry, but 
sank slowly on her knees. A French priest 
repeated the prayers for the dead, and the 
servant, Lomas, who had been an eye- 
witness, went through the sad story of what 
had happened last year. The tents were 
pitched in the valley, and the Empress 
stayed there fortwo days. On the follow- 
ing day she went to Fort Napoleon, and 
thence to Rorke’s Drift, and on the fifth day 
visited the field of Isandula, and prayed 
with the Englishwomen who had come 
there to mourn their husbands and brothers. 


LAME BACK 


A 
WEAK BACK 
BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS 


PLASTER. 


Canines evidence of their superior- 
ity over all other plasters. It is everywhere 
recommended by Physicians, Druggists and 
the Press. 

The manufacturers received a special 
award and the only medal given for porous 
plasters at the Centennial ba position, 1876. 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. 

Their great merit lies in the fact that they 
are the only plasters which relieve pain at 


once. 
Price 25 Cents. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Gem of the Household. 
EXCELLENCE 


Is the verdict of thou 
sands atterthree years’ 
trial. The **Sanitary ”’ 
Reservoir Washstand is 
the only perfect Lava- 
i tory in existence. No 
sewer-gas, no break&ge. 
Elegance, durability, 
and perfect satisfaction 


Send for Descriptive Circular to 


NEW YORK WASHSTAND (CO., 


23 East 14th St., N. Y. 


And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
@ 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


(Formerly Witcox & Fitca,) 


Opposite Stewart’s. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESS 
(SINGLE OND DOUBLE PORDER SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHERS, 

EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
tf” Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 


but she persisted in walking. In the distance | 


THEEXERC ISE 
which Jewett’s Re 
volving Perch Cage 
furnishes will give 
health and prolong 


PERCH 


; he the life of your pet 
canary. Itis a pleas- 
is Ni, ure to witness the joy 
and delight to the bird 

in operating this 


cage. Sold by trade 
every where. Send for 
circular. 

Sole manufacturers, 


John C, Jewett 
& Sons. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


17-Stop ORGANS. 


SS 


Sub bass and Qct. Coupler, boxd and ship’d only 

7.75. New Pianos $195 to 1,600. Betore you 
buy an instrumgmM_he sure to see my Mid-summer 
offer illustrated, free. Address. Daniel F. 
Beatty, Washington, X. J. 


Dyspepsia’s tortured victim, 
Why cross the ocean tide 

To drink the Seltzer water 
By Nature's fount supplied, 

When at vour bedside science 
Presents the self-same draught, 


Ebullient a- the Seltzer 


In Nature’s foo ntain quaffed? 
In TaRRANT'S COOL APERIENT, 

You drink esch healing thing 
That God, the Gre at Phy sician, 


Has cast into the Spri Ing 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Delluc’s 


To Preserve your Teeth 


USE ONLY 
Preparations 

Biscotine, 
L U (Infant’s Food.) 
= §.P. Hair Tonic 
K ANGELIQUE 6 Toilet Waters, 
Sachets D’Iris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
= Giycerine Lotion, 
x w Pectoral Cough 
- m Syrup, &c., &c. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


5Y 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


—FOR— 


CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO.,, 
734 BROADWAY. 


Special attention is called to the great improvement 
in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 


Goid, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
name in go!d.l0c. Clinton Broa.Clintonville.ct 


Gas, but, thoroughly ventilating the buildings, ren- 
dering them comfortable during all kinds of weather. 
Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
improvements, such as Dr. Hall's, St. Paul's, Dr. 
Crosby’s, and many others. By sending size and de- 
scription of Church, we will furnish full information 
as to what would be the most effective plan of light- 
ing. 


THE REFLECTOR CO., 


734 Broadway, New York. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST Soo the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST LIGHT known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A —s discount to churches and the trade. 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the 


public since 
ELL 


18 are made at ** THE MENEE 
4) DRY,’? West Troy, N. Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. 


improvements, which are not only a great saving of 


O DITSON & €O. are Sole Agents tor the United 


States for the extensive catalogue of 


Novello’'s Musical Publications 


Among them are more than a thousand Anthems and 
Choruses, Part Song and Glee Books, Cantatas, Ora- 
torios, Operas, &c., &c. Send for Catalogue. 

We call special attention to the valuable series of 
Primers or Easy Instru:tion Books, ot which very 
popular ones are: THE RUDIMENTS OF 
MUSIC. cents). by Ccoumincs. THE ART 
OF PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. ($1). by 
Paver) THE ORGAN. by Dr. Srarner. 
SINGING, (32). by Raspeccer MUSICAL 
FORMS, (3)). by Paver. HARMONY. ($1), by 
Dr. Staiser INSTRUMENTATION, ($1, by 
Provt, and THE VIOLIN. ($1). by Tovrs. 


Send for Gen. Garfield's Grand March (40cts.), and 
Hancock’s Campaign March (40ets.) Finé music and 
elegant portraits of the Presidential Candidates. 

TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL to ¢Xamine, during the 


the books need'‘ul tor the ‘at winter’ Ss work. « 


We mention THE TEMPLE | and THE 


and Choirs; and to i later, THE AMERI- 

ANTHEM. BOOK 25), and EMER- 
SON'S ANTHEM BOOK $ For High 


Schools, THE WELC OME Cc HORUS ‘S1.); for 
Common Schools, SONG BELLS & : 

for Sunday-schools, 
ts.:: and for Temperance 


T P 
ANG E JEWELS “5cts.). and TEMPERA NCE 


LIGHT (l2ects.) All dre books. Don 
fail to examine. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO 
843 Broadway, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAINS: 


New Sunday School Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD 


qiives Universal Satisfaction. 


Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 
Authors, Lowry and Doane. 


Price in Boards, $30 per 100. 
TRY ITS) 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


One copy sent in 


cover on receipt of 


SONGS OF 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

2 Full of New, truth ar! ay. songs, and fresh 
& -'zorous melodies by the best contributors. Not 
e one poor tune in the entire book. 

= SONGS OF GLORY-LAND will more 
~ than me et your best expectations. Price, 30c, 
$3 per doz. Single specimen by mail, 
SW & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
> Bey Send Stamp for Sample ** Musical People” 


SK tor ROTH'S Translation. 
RT OF READING.’’ 
Unabridged. with err and Pp 
12mo. $150. CLAXTON. REMSEN & 
FELFINGER. Philadelphia Publishers. 


Legouve’s 
Com te and 
es, 
AF- 


Makes five gallons cf a delicious and sparkling 

beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold 
druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CHA 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelobia, Pa 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new designs of 


ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 (TS. 


Price lists and scan oe ot educational cards free to 
“— teachers or agents sending us their address. 
H. Borrorp’s Sons, Manufacturing Publishers, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street 
New York. Established 1830. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in poe stamps - one ounce of 

Sewing 4 Black _~ olors, about 800 yards in each 

package in lengths from one to ten yards each. Send 

‘or dlar about Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


IRST-CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 
Types, “ Strong ~_ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 


Printing s for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Lette or iste ANDERBURGH, 
WELLS 110 Walton and & 18 Dutch Sts.. N.Y 


THE SUMMER MONTHS in our large cities is the critical 


the bills of mortality, compared 
nfantum, Dysentery, Chronic 1] 


shown b 
Cholera 
been foun 
from 


TT 


Dyspepsia, Prostratio 


that “Wo OLRICH & CO. is on every label. 


with the other meee o! 
hea, Cholera, RIDGE’S 
particularly eee as attested by many flattering testimo 
n of the System and General Debility, will findin RIDGE’S 
the desideratum for weak stomachs, being easily digested, and assimilative. Remem- 
ber that RIDGE'S FOOD has the endorsement of 20 years’ use in England and America by 
Physicians and Matrons of the principal Infant Asylumsand Lying-in Ho 
poe of all schools have given it their unqualified approval as especially a 
hildren. Avoid the many new, untried preparations, whatever the 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


riod of — life as 
toe year. In cases of 
FOOD as a dietetic bas 
nials. Adults suf- 


itals,and Physi- 
ted for tea 
price. See 
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